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We  are  able  to  state,  upon  the  most  indubitable  autho¬ 
rity,  that  the  only  literary  works  which  sell  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  are  the  Edinburgh  Liierary  Journal, 
and  the  books  for  tourists,  whose  titles  we  have  copied 
above.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  so  ;  for,  in  the  merry 
months  of  June,  and  the  three  which  follow,  external  na¬ 
ture  is  an  unbought  book,  opened  at  its  brightest  and 
most  illuminated  page,  which  they  who  run  may  read, 
and  which  none  can  read  without  imbibing  deep  draughts 
of  health  and  happiness.  The  summer  of  the  visible 
world  communicates,  by  some  invisible  process,  its  sun¬ 
shine  to  the  soul  of  man  ;  and,  passing  as  it  were  into  a 
new  state  of  existence,  who  does  not  earnestly  long  for  a 
“  beaker  full  of  the  warm  south,” — 

“  Tasting  of  bJora  and  the  country  green, 

•  Dance,  and  Proven9al  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth  ?” 

In  more  homely  phrase,  the  town  becomes  too  hot  to 
hold  us,  and  away  we  dash  into  the  breezy  fields  in  old 
family  chariots,  in  stage-coaches,  on  the  tops  of  mails,  in 
gigs,  in  curricles,  in  stanhopes,  in  dennets,  in  waggons, 
and  in  carts.  All  congregations  of  houses  are  left  silent 
and  deserted, — nuts  without  their  kernels, — cages  with¬ 
out  their  birds, — shells  without  their  fish.  From  the 
time  the  sun  enters  Cancer,  until  he  leaves  Scorpio,  it  is 
in  vain  to  look  for  human  beings  in  cities.  You  may  find 
them  on  the  tops  of  hills, — you  may  find  them  in  the 
depths  of  woods, — you  may  find  them  up  to  the  middle 
in  running  streams, — you  may  find  them  buried  among 
clover, — you  may  catch  them  floating  upon  lakes,  — you 
wiay  start  them  amidst  the  Righi  solitudes,  or  see  them 
passing  in  shoals  tlirough  the  Trosachs ;  but  hope  not  to 
them  in  their  accustomed  walk  “on  the  Rialto.” 
1  nere  is  a  principle  in  human  nature  which  loathes  the 
lAd  tile  heat,  the  fever  and  the  fret,  of  a  metropolis, 
^hto  the  merry  birds  are  abroad  in  the  blue  or  dappled 
— whilst  the  mountain  bee  is  wending  his  devious 
J^y  with  an  unceasing  hum  of  joy  over  the  heath  and 
^ther, — whilst  “  the  mower  whets  his  scythe,  and  the 

wiilk-maid  singeth  blythe,”  and  visions  for  ever  haunt  our 
•leep  of 


« 


some  melodious  plot 


Df  beechen  green;  and  shadows  numberless. 


Seeing,  therefore,  that  it  is  beyond  all  matter  of  dispute 
that  one  must  be  off  to  the  country,  and  business  left  to 
shift  for  itself,  and  the  affairs  of  the  world  to  proceed  as 
best  they  may,  (for  Avho  cares  about  the  civil  or  political 
state  of  Europe  in  summer  ?)  the  only  remaining  ques¬ 
tion  is — where  is  one  to  go  ?  If  you  are  a  married  man, 
with  a  large  small  family,  and  limited  income,  e'en  est 
fait — there  need  be  no  hesitation.  You  must  take  a  cot¬ 
tage  of  three  rooms  and  a  kitchen  in  some  se^a-bathing 
village,  into  which,  upon  some  high-pressure  principle,  you 
must  squeeze  your  whole  community,  together  with  seve¬ 
ral  cart-loads  of  furniture  ;  and  for  six  weeks  or  so  you 
must  duly  plunge  the  small  fry  into  that  part  of  the  ocean 
which  breaks  into  muddy  foam  upon  the  shore,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  proper  mixture  of  sand  and  sea- weed, — whilst  you 
yourself  may  find  some  favourite  pool  among  the  rocks, 
covered  with  limpets,  tangle,  and  young  crabs,  and  dab¬ 
ble  in  it  for  half  an  hour  every  morning  and  evening,  to 
the  great  refreshment  of  your  corporeal  frame.’  But  if 
the  fates  have  allowed  you  twelve,  instead  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  a-year,  and  if  they  have  either  kept  you  out  of 
the  treacherous  CorrioTeckan  of  matrimony  altogether, 
or  blessed  you  with  a  fair  and  gentle  being,  who  has  hap¬ 
pily  not  yet  begun  to  show  any  symptoms  of  having  over- 
prolific  tendencies, — then  you  are  a  freer  and  a  much 
more  to  be  envied  man ;  and  a  far  wider  range  is  within 
your  choice. 

Perhaps  you  may  wish  to  visit  France  ?  Then  take 
Reichard’s  Descriptive  Road  Book,  and  Albany’s  Guide 
to  Calais,  in  your  pocket,  and  you  cannot  go  ^vrong.’ 
Sunny  France  !  we  know  tlu*e  thoroughly ;  and  now 
that  Bonaparte  is  dead,  and  his  fiat-bottomed  bo.ats  are 
no  longer  in  the  harbour  of  Boulogne,  and  that  Pmgland 
is  thy  sister — not  thy  foe — we  care  not  though  we  tell 
thee  that  we  love  thee  passing  well.  It  was  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1816  that  we  first  sailed  from  Ramsgate 
to  Ostend,  to  visit  thee.  We  took  a  short  peep  into  the 
Netherlands  and  Holland,  and  then  came  back  to  thee  by 
the  way  of  Rouen.  On  a  delightful  morning  in  Miiy 
we  crossed  the  floating  bridge  at  that  city,  and  gained  the 
heights  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Seine.  We  shall  be  dead 
to  every  feeling  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  when  we  for¬ 
get  the  view  which  then  burst  upon  us,  a  catalogue  of 
whose  leading  features  would  convey  no  idea  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  as  a  whole,  nor  enable  the  reader  to  understand  how 
finely  the  majestic  river,  flowing  through  an  expansive 
valley,  whose  woods  and  fields  smiled  in  the  luxuriance 
of  early  summer,  contrasted  with  the  sombre  and  half¬ 
melancholy  city, — its  venerable  cathedral,  its  long  narrow 
streets,  and  its  high  antique  houses.  Jlien  on  to  Paris. 
And  from  Paris,  in  our  voiture,  to  Orleans,  Nevers,  and 
Moulins,  till  we  joined  the  “  arrowy  Rhone”  at  I.yons, 
where  it  is  no  more  “  arrowy”  than  the  Tweed  is  at 
Peebles,  or  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow.  Down  the  Rhone  we 
went  to  Avignon,  then  away  south  by  Montpelier  to 
Toulouse,  and  then  into  the  Ilaiites  Pyrenees,  where  ive 
saw,  from  the  summit  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  the  far-oflf 
ocean,  the  shining  and  winding  Garonne,  and  that  noble 
amphi theatrical  chain  of  mountains  which  stretch  away 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  Oiir  road  homewards 
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lay  through  Bourdeaux,  Poitiers,  Tours,  Alen^on,  Caen, 
and  Havre-de- Grace.  This  was  our  first  Continental 
summer,  and  we  shall  never  spend  such  a  summer  again 
in  this  uj^s^lsfi^tory  woi^.  It  was  op^e  gjljean^  of 
sunshine,  for  it  was  at  a  period  when  our  heart  was  easi¬ 
ly  touched,  and  our  feelings  quickly  awakened.  No  won¬ 
der  we  love  the  ancestral  woods  and  chateaux  of  the  Saone 
and  Loire,  of  Vaucluse  and  Dordogne !  No  wonder  that 
the  lovely  scenes  of  Guienne,  and  Anjou,  and  pastoral 
Normandy,  still  come  b^k  to  us  through  the  vista  of 
years !  We  could  at  this  moment  take  the  longest  quill 
in  our  writing-desk,  make  it  into  a  pen,  and  write  straight 
on  with  it  till  it  became  a  stump,  pouring  forth  from  it 
all  the  time  the  most  glowing  descriptions  of  five  hundred 
individual  scenes,  all  bright  in  our  memory.  But  we 
must  check. our  enthusiasm,  and  change  the  theme. 

^  Perhaps  you  may  wish  to  visit  Switzerland  ?  Your 
soul  may  long  with  a  deep  longing  for  the  Alps,  the 
Simplon,  and  the  Glaciers, — for  one  intense  gaze  on  the 
Rhine,  Geneva,  and  Lucerne,  —  one  glorious  ramble 
.through  Clarens  and  Lausanne.  Then  take  with  you 
Wall’s  new  edition  of  Ebel’s  Guide  through  Switzerland, 
and  yon  may  safely  plunge  away  into  the  abysses  of  the 
.Julian,  None,  Carnic,  Rhetian,  and  Helvetic  Alps.  If 
you  are  lost  in  the  Canton  of  Zug,  or  frozen  to  death,  on 
the  22d  of  July,  on  St  Gothard,  or  get  yourself  jammed 
in,  as  we  once  did  for  three  hours,  in  the  entrance  to  the 
Grotto  of  Balme,  or  slip  through  a  cleft  of  the  Glaciers, 
or  tumble  over  the  Devil’s  Bridge, — it  must  be  your  own 
fault.  Besides,  your  death  will  be  a  picturesque  one,  and 
mn  to  one  whether  you  will  ever  be  missed.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  tourists  who  are  swallowed  up  by  avalanches,  or 
yfhp  fall  over  icy  precipices  every  year  in  Switzerland,  is 
Immense  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  an  easy  and  desirable 
■jXkode  of  death.  Look  at  that  pic-nic  party,  for  example, 
consisting  of  one  or  two  chatty  elderly  ladies,  with  their 
well-fed,  goodoatured-looking  husbands  —  old  baronets, 
perhaps  and  shareholders  in  a  respectable  banking  esta- 
blishiosiit  in  London,  fat  and  comfortable, — their  daugh- 
.^ers,  and  their  daughters’  friends,  their  sons,  and  their 
fons*  friends, — the  young  ladies  all  very  gay  in  white  sa¬ 
tin  bonnets,  pelerins,  and  parasols, — and  the  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  exceedingly  smart,  each  in  a  fashionable  sum¬ 
mer  costume ; — well,  this  pic-nic  party,  having  selected  a 
delightful  spot  to  spread  their  table-cloth  in  the  valley  of 
Grindelwald,  and  having  produced  their  cold  fowls  and 
their  Johannisberg,  are  quite  enraptured  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  scene,  and  prodigiously  hungry,  and  all  very 
witty ;  and  Master  Augustus  Fitzbubble  is  in  the  very 
act  of  pulling  a  merry-thought  with  Miss  Celestina  Ame¬ 
lia  Tims,  when  a  queer  sort  of  noise  is  heard  above  on 
the  Shreckhorn.  Every  body  looks  up  ;  but,  just  as  they 
look  up,  down  comes  an  avalanche  or  a  bit  of  a  glacier ! 
and  in  one  moment  the  chatty  elderly  ladies  are  no  more, 
and  the  worthy  baronets,  rather  inclining  to  be  round- 
beUied,  are  as  flat  as  pancakes,  and  not  a  whit  liker  ba¬ 
ronets  than  they  are  like  beer-barrels, — and  the  young 
ladies  in  the  white  satin  bonnets,  and  the  young  gentle¬ 
men,  each  in  a  fashionable  summer  costume,  are  all  as 
completely  dead,  and  as  thoroughly  ground  to  powder,  as 
if  they  had  lain  in  the  earth  a  hundred  years, — and 
Master  Augustus  Fitzbubble  and  Miss  Celestina  Amelia 
Tims  are,  in  every  human  probability,  still  grasping  the 
chicken’s  merr^’thought  twenty  fathoms  down  under  the 
mountainous  mass  of  ice ;  and  of  all  the  pic-nic  party 
nothing  now  is  visible  but  a  single  blue  plate  containing 
a  small  slice  of  cold  tongue,  which,  by  some  unaccount¬ 
able  mystery,  has  escaped  untouched.  Yet  there  is  the 
Shreckhorn,  and  the  Wetterhom,  and  the  Mettenberg, 
still  lifting  calmly  their  sunny  peaks  far  into  the  blue 
sky,  and  looking  perfectly  innocent  and  unconscious  of 
the  catastrophe  which  has  taken  place.  And  why  should 
they  not  ?  Is  it  not  as  well  that  our  pic-nic  party  has 
died  in  the  valley  of  the  Grindelwald,  as  of  a  set  of  painful 
and  Bilgering  disei^  in  their  respective  beds  ?  On  the 


whole,  we  envy  the  fate  of  Master  Augustus  Fitzb^ibl^ 
It  was  at  all  events  preferable  to  that  of  a  young  and  ambi* 
tious  poet  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  ma  " 
a  l^y’s  Album,  ^nd  )yho,  m  he  walked  alqng  the  JunZ 
frau,  was  in  the  very  act  of  composing  something  deljgbu 
ful,  when  he  stepped  over  a  precipice,  and  had  just  time 
to  wonder  what  he  had  done  with  himself,  before  he  was 
dashed  into  fragments,  like  the  wave  of  a  descending  ca* 
tai*act.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  never  wrote  ano¬ 
ther  line  in  a  lady’s  Album. 

Perhaps  you  may  wish  to  visit  Italy  ?  By  all  means  t 
Off  with  you  instantly !  Take  Vasi’s  Pictures  of  the 
principal  cities  with  you ;  but,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not 
go  to  Italy  simply  to  see  sights, — to  go  through  all  the 
hackneyed  routine  of  wonder  and  admiration,  and,  like 
the  sybarite  who  was  smothered  in  roses,  to  kill  yourself 
with  the  fatigue  of  pleasurable  emotions, — afterwards  to 
be  dragged  an  inanimate  corpse  at  the  tail  of  a  parrot- 
tongued  cicerone.  Enter  Italy  with  your  own  well, 
stored  mind,  your  own  free  thoughts,  your  guide-book, 
and  your  map.  The  most  glorious  land  in  all  the  world 
lies  before  you,  bending,  like  a  fruit-tree  in  autumn,  under 
a  load  of  golden  associations,  which  you  may  shake  at 
will  into  your  own  lap,  and  of  which  you  can  never  di¬ 
minish  the  number,  for,  “  uno  avulso,  non  deficit  alter.” 
Neither  tie  yourself  down  to  any  slavish  system,  nor 
make  it  a  rule  to  be  delighted  because  others  are  delight¬ 
ed.  The  great  mob  of  persons  who  visit  Italy  have 
about  as  much  soul  as  their  portmanteaus.  Their  impu¬ 
dence  in  going  thither,  where  they  have  no  more  right 
to  be  than  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  is  rank  and 
glaring.  There  are  scenes  which  lose  some  of  their  hal¬ 
lowing  influence,  when  we  know  that  stock-brokers  and 
common-councilmen  have  cast  their  evil  eyes  upon  them. 
To  travel  worthily  through  Italy  is  no  slight  task,  and 
implies  a  mind  of  no  mean  intellectual  powers  and  at¬ 
tainments.  All  animals  who  aflix  an  aspirate  to  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  should  be  whipped  out  of  it, 
and  hung  in  chains  on  the  frontiers,  in  terrorem.  All 
animals  who  affect  to  admire  what  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  w'ho  know  nothing  of  the  ancient  Roman  tongue, 
who  take  no  interest  in  the  fine  arts,  to  whom  poetry  is 
a  dead  letter,  and  music  an  annoyance,  who  think  all 
rivers  very  much  alike,  and  the  Appian  way  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  to  Fleet  Street,  should  be  treated  after  a  similar 
fashion,  with  this  difference,  that  their  bodies  should  be 


given  for  dissection,  to  prevent  the  anatomical  lecturers 
from  complaining  any  longer  of  a  dearth  of  subjects. 

Perhaps,  being  a  Scotchman,  you  may  wish  to  visit 
England?  It  is  a  highly  proper  wish,  and  cannot  be 
too  speedily  gratified.  The  indefatigable  Samuel  Leigh 
will  supply  you  with  an  admirable  pocket  road-book;  or, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  eighteenth  edition  of  Paterson’s 
Roads,  one  of  the  very  best  itineraries  in  any  language  ? 
With  regard  to  your  route,  if  you  ask  our  private  and 
confidential  opinion  as  a  friend,  we  seriously  advise  you 
to  limit  yourself  this  season  to  Westmoreland.  There 
you  will  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  enchantment  and 
variety  enough  to  last  you  for  months.  If  you  start 
from  Edinburgh,  one  day  takes  you  to  either  Penrith  or 
Kendal,  and  from  either  of  these  places,  the  Lakes  and 
all  their  beautiful  scenery  are  at  your  command.  Suppose 
you  set  out  from  Penrith ; — you  cross  the  country  (and  a 
rich  and  fertile  country  it  is)  to  Ulls  Winter;  you  sail  up 
Ulls  Water,  (about  nine  miles,)  and,  when  you  come  in 
sight  of  Patterdale,  and  the  mountains  at  the  head,  with  the 
long  glens  running  up  between  them,  in  several  instancy 
wild  and  profound,  and  in  others  soft  and  green,  and  fun 
of  trees  and  cottages,  if  you  are  not  smitten  with  deop 
delight,  not  unsanctified  with  a  touch  of  awe,  you  may  M 
well  come  back  to  Edinburgh  with  all  expedition,  dnn 
thirteen  bottles  of  port  at  a  sitting,  and  be  found  dead  m 
your  bed  next  morning.  Hark !  there  is  thunder  among 
the  mountains  ; — how  splendidly  the  echoes  prolong^  t  e 
peal !  Is  it  not  noble  thus  to  stand  on  the  ® 
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Dunmallet,  among  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  a  Roman 
station,  and  see  the  storm  sailing  by?  From  Patterdale 
priced  by  Brotherswater,  and,  passing  through  the 
fine  mountainous  Pass  of  Kirkstone,  you  descend  on 
Windermere,  the  glory  of  the  English  lakes  !  Fix  your 
head-quarters  at  one  of  its  three  villages— Ambleside, 
Lowood,  or  Bowness — for  our  own  part,  we  should  pre¬ 
fer  Bowness _ and  thence  make  excursions  to  Rydal  and 

Grassmere,  where  Wordsworth  lives, — up  Troutbeck,— 
away  south  to  Furness  Abbey,  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  old  abbeys  in  England,  and  rendered  now  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  ever  by  Professor  Wilson’s  fine  poem  con¬ 
cerning  it  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  this  month, — 
away  north  by  Esthwaite  and  Hawkeshead  (the  village 
with  the  white  church  tower)  to  Coniston  Water,  thence 
through  Yewdale  into  Tilberthwaite  and  Little  Lang- 
dale,  where  we  beseech  you  not  to  forget  to  look  at  Col- 
with  Waterfall, — and  thence  to  High  Skelwith,  where  you 
may  look  from  a  hill  over  Elter  Water  into  Great^Lang- 
dale,  and  bless  your  stars  that  ever  you  were  born, — and 
so  back  to  Windermere.  Then,  after  a  sojourn  of  many 
days,  and  after  all  the  islands,  and  headlands,  and  bays, 
of  that  delightful  lake  are  familiar  to  you,  you  may  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Keswick,  and  feast  your  not  yet  satiated  eyes  with 
Derwent  Water,  Skiddaw,  the  Borrowdale  rocks,  Low- 
dore,  and  soon  to  Bassenthwaite  Water  and  Buttermere. 
From  such  scenery  as  this  you  will  carry  away  with  you 
thoughts  and  recollections  that  will  enrich  your  future 
life,  but  never  dream  of  describing  it.  It  has  cast  its 
shadow  into  the  mirror  of  your  soul ;  but  hope  not  with 
the  breath  of  words  to  produce  an  eflect  similar  to  that 
which  the  great  handiwork  of  natm’e  can  alone  accom¬ 
plish. 

Perhaps  you  may  wish  to  visit,  not  having  visited  be¬ 
fore,  or,  having  often  visited  before,  to  visit  again,  the 
beauties  and  the  wonders  of  your  native  Scotland  ?  There 
cannot  be  a  more  virtuous  desire  ;  and,  turn  thee  where 
thou  wilt,  Scotland  is  ready  for  thee  !  She  is  ready  for 
thee  from  her  Tweed  to  her  Spey ; — she  is  ready  for  thee 
with  all  her  lochs,  her  mountains,  and  her  glens  ; — her 
cities,  her  islands,  and  her  waterfalls ; — her  rocks,  her 
friths,  and  her  forests ; — she  is  ready  for  thee  with  her 
warm  hearty,  her  bright  eyes,  and  her  noble  deeds  ; — she 
is  ready  for  thee  with  her  flood  of  ancient  song,  her 
stately  castles,  and  her  gi'ey  time-honoured  tombs  !  l)o 
you  ask  us  for  a  guide-book  ? — the  best  is  your  own  heart ; 
and  the  next  best  is  the  Scottish  Tourist  and  Itinerary, 
published  by  Messrs  Stirling  &  Kenney  of  Edinburgh, 
with  its  highly  judicious  letter-press,  excellent  maps,  and 
very  prettily  executed  views.  Nor  do  we  say  this  to  the 
slightest  disparagement  of  the  Traveller’s  Guide  through 
Scotland,  nor  of  the  Pleasure  Tours  in  Scotland — both 
excellent  works,  which  have  been  given  to  the  public 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr  John  Thomson  of  Edinburgh, — 
nor  of  our  old  friend  Samuel  Leigh’s  Pocket  Road  Book 
of  Scotland,  for  the  accuracy  and  utility  of  which  we  can 
vouch. 

But  the  longest  summer  will  come  to  an  end  at  last, 
and,  as  the  French  song  says — “  Nous  revenons  toujours 
aux  nos  premiers  amours,” — which  means,  that  ere  many 
Weeks  elapse,  thousands  of  stragglers  will  retuim  once 
more  to  “  Auld  Reekie.”  Nor  will  they  return  unwill- 
for  “  Auld  Reekie  ”  is  the  queen  of  cities ;  and 
''vhen  the  face  of  the  skies  is  changed,  and  the  November 
Winds  begin  to  blow,  and  the  woods  and  fields  are  bare, 
and  the  mountains  belted  with  mists ;  and  when  the  Par- 
lament  House  meets  for  the  long  session,  and  Alma 
Mater  collects  together  her  students  like  a  hen  collecting 
<Aickens,  and  the  Theatre  opens,  and  concerts  com- 
®®noe,  and  evening  parties  look  brilliant,  then  do  we 
*^ow  the  value  of  our  romantic  town,  and  all  its  jewel- 
g^light  comforts.  Then  also  may  be  perused, 
delight,  the  fifth  edition  of  Stark’s  Picture  of  FLdin- 
*^gh,  which,  with  its  new  set  of  beautiful  and  spirited 
^iigravings  on  steel  by  those  very  clever  artists,  the  Messrs 


Johnstone,  and  its  excellent  letter-press,  very  carefully 
and  skilfully  compiled,  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  and  meritorious  works  of  the  kind  with  which  we 
are  acquainted. 

The  Natural  History  of  Selbome,  By  the  late  Reverend 

Gilbert  White,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Ox¬ 
ford.  With  Additions^  by  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart. 

Being  Constable’s  Miscellany,  Vol.  XLV.  Edinburgh. 
Constable  &  Co.  1829. 

‘‘  The  attention  that,  of  late  years,”  says  Sir  William 
Jardine,  the  Editor  of  the  present  volume,  “  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  study  of  Natural  History,  and  its  import¬ 
ance  to  our  commerce,  manufactures,  and  domestic  eco¬ 
nomy,  must  render  every  attempt  to  increase  or  simplify 
our  knowledge  of  it  at  once  praiseworthy  and  desirable  ; 
and  it  is  hoped,  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  reprint 
of  a  work  which  has  already  gone  through  several  edi¬ 
tions.”  We  heartily  agree  with  Sir  William  in  thinking, 
that  the  conductors  of  Constable’s  Miscellany  have  done 
well  in  presenting  the  public  with  a  cheap  and  cai  efully 
revised  edition  of  this  ingenious  and  useful  work,  which, 
as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  consists  of  a  series  of 
letters  addressed  to  several  distinguished  naturalists,  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  clear  and  elegant  style,  and  containing  varied  in¬ 
formation  upon  most  subjects  connected  with  the  Natural 
History  of  his  age  ;  for  the  researches  made  by  Mr  White 
in  Selborne  and  the  surrounding  district  embrace  a  wide 
range  of  science.  He  resided  in  his  native  village,  foUowi- 
ing  out  his  favourite  pursuits,  from  the  yefir  1752 — by 
which  time  he  had  been  admitted  one  of  the  senior  Proc¬ 
tors  of  the  University  of  Oxford — to  the  year  1793,  when 
he  closed  his  peaceful  and  industrious  life.  Since  that 
time,  modern  discoveries  have  considerably  advanced  the 
state  of  knowledge  in  the  scientific  world,  and  Mr  White’s 
work  consequently  required  a  commentator.  Few  per¬ 
sons  could  have  been  found  more  fit  to  undertake  this  task 
than  Sir  William  Jardine,  whose  acquirements,  as  a  na- 
tui’alist,  are  well  known  and  univei*sally  appreciated.  He 
certainly  has  every  right  to  be  included  among  the  “  o6- 
servatores  pauci^"  spoken  of  by  Scopoli  in  the  motto  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  Introduction,  “  qui  sciential  mysteriis  initiati, 
rite  coUigunt,  collecta  examinanty  discrimina  queerunty 
turcB  arcana  rimantur."'  Nor  has  Sir 'William  made  a 
sinecure  of  his  present  office  of  Editor.  The  volume  is 
j  thickly  strewed  with  notes  and  memoranda,  which  correct: 
the  mistakes  and  supply  the  deficiencies  of  White.  As  a 
specimen,  we  shall  present  our  readei*s  with  the  following 
excellent  remarks  on  the  interesting  subject  of  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  birds,  which,  in  our  opinion,  condenses  into  small 
space  a  far  more  satisfactory  account  of  this  curious  sub¬ 
ject  than  could  be  collected  from  all  the  scattered  notices 
given  by  the  naturalist  of  Selborne  : 

The  Migration  of  Birds. — “  The  subject  of  migi*ation 
appeal’s  to  have  been  a  very  favourite  one  with  our  author, 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  many  of  his  subsequent  letters, 
and  evidently  often  the  subject  of  his  private  thoughts.  He 
sometimes  seems  puzzled  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
many  of  the  migrating  species  being  able  to  undergo  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  lung  or  continued  journeys ;  and  often  wishes  al¬ 
most  to  believe,  though  contrary  to  his  better  judgment, 
that  some  of  them  enter  into  a  regular  torpidity.  We  find 
torpidity  occuiTing  among  animals,  fishes,  the  amphibia?^ 
and  reptiles,  and  among  insects  ;  but  we  have  never  found 
any  authenticated  instance  of  this  provision  taking  place 
among  birds.  Their  frames  are  adapted  to  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  locomotive  power ;  and  the  change  to  climates  more  con¬ 
genial  to  their  constitutions,  preventing  the  necessity  of  any 
actual  change  in  the  system,  is  supplied  to  those  animals 
deprived  of  the  power  tor  extensive  migration,  by  a  tempo¬ 
rary  suspension  of  most  of  the  faculties  which,  in  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  would  be  entirely  destroyeil.  Birds,  it  is  true, 
are  occasionally  found  in  holes,  i»articular]y'our  summer 
birds  of  passage,  in  what  has  been  called  a  torpid  state,  and 
have  revived  upon  being  placed  in  a  warmer  temperature ; 
but  this,  I  consider,  has  always  been  a  suspended  anima¬ 
tion,  where  all  the  fuactions  were  entirely  bound  up  as  in 
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death,  and  which,  by  the  continuance  of  a  short  period, 
would  have  caused  death  itself— not  torpidity,  where  va^ 
rious  functions  and  secretions,  capable  for  a  time  of  sustain¬ 
ing  the  frame,  are  still  goin^  on. 

“  The  ]>o.ssibiiity  of  performing  long  journeys,  as  we 
must  believe  some  species  are  obliged  to  do  before  arriving 
at  their  destination,  at  first  appears  nearly  incredible ;  but 
when  brought  to  a  matter  of  plain  calculation,  the  difficulty 
is  much  diminished.  The  flightfof  birds  may  be  estimated 
at  from  50  to  130  miles  an  hour ;  and  if  we  take  a  medium 
of  this,  as  a  rate  for  the  migrating  species,  we  shall  have 
little  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  possibility  of  their  flight. 
This,  however,  can  only  be  ap^olied  to  such  species  as,  in 
their  migrations,  have  to  cross  some  vast  extent  of  ocean 
'without  a  resting-place.  Many  that  visit  this  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  from  Africa,  merely  skirt  the  coast,  crossing 
•at  the  narrowest  parts,  and  again  progressively  advancing, 
until  they  reach  their  final  quarters,  and  during  this  time 
having  their  supply  of  suitable  food  daily  augmented. 

“  The  causes  influencing  the  migration  of  birds,  appear 
more  difficult  to  solve  than  the  possibility  of  the  execution 
of  it.  They  seem  to  be  influenced  by  an  innate  law,  which 
we  do  not,  and  cannot,  comprehend,  though  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  dependent  on  the  want  of  food  or  climate  congenial  to 
the  systems  of  each,  and  which  acts  almost  without  the  will 
of  the  individual.  Neither  this,  however,  nor  the  duties  in¬ 
cumbent  on  incubation,  can  be  the  only  exciting  causes,  as 
we  may  judge  by  the  partial  migrations  of  some  to  different 
parts  of  the  same  country,  where  food  and  the  convenience 
ibr  breeding  are  alike  ;  by  the  partial  migration  only,  of  a 
species  from  one  country  to  another,  differing  decidedly  in 
temperature,  and  where  the  visiting  species  thrives  equally 
with  the  resident  one  ;  and  by  the  males  of  some  species 
migrating  while  the  females  remain  — Pp.  77-9. 

We  shall  not,  however,  close  this  notice  without  doing 
justice  to  Mr  White  as  well  as  to  Sir  William  Jardine. 
The  easy  and  popular  style  in  which  the  former  writes 
must  make  this  book  no  less  acceptable  to  the  general 
reader,  and  especially  to  those  more  enlightened  country 
gentlemen  and  landed  proprietors  who  take  a  delight  in 
watching  the  habits  of  animals  and  in  studying  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  plants,  than  to  the  man  of  scientific  pursuits 
and  attainments.  Among  other  interesting  observations 
on  the  cuckoo,  Mr  White  furnishes  us  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

The  Cuckoo  Your  observation  that  ‘  the  cuckoo  does 
not  deposit  its  egg  indiscriminately  in  the  nest  of  the  first 
bird  that  comes  in  its  way,  but  jirobably  looks  out  a  nurse 
in  some  degree  congenerous,  with  whom  to  intrust  its 
young,’  is  perfectly  new  to  me,  and  struck  me  so  forcibly, 
that  I  naturally  fell  into  a  train  of  thought  that  led  me  to 
consider  whether  the  fact  was  so,  and  what  reason  there 
was  for  it.  When  I  came  to  recollect  and  enquire,  I  could 
not  find  that  any  cuckoo  had  ever  been  seen  in  these  parts 
except  in  the  nest  of  the  wagtail,  the  hedge-sparrow,  the 
tit-lark,  the  white  throat,  and  the  red  breast,  all  soft-billed 
insectivorous  birds.  The  excellent  Mr  Willughby  men¬ 
tions  the  nest  of  thfi  pal umhus  (ring-dove),  and  of  the  /?m- 
gilla  (chaffinch),  birds  that  subsist  on  acorns  and  grains, 
and  such  hard  food  ;  but  then  he  does  not  mention  them  as 
of  his  own  knowledge ;  but  says  afterwards,  that  he  saw 
himself  a  wagtail  feeding  a  cuckoo.  It  appears  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  soft-billed  bird  should  subsist  on  the  same  food 
with  the  hard-billeil ;  for  the  former  have  thin  membrana¬ 
ceous  stomachs  suited  to  their  soft  food ;  while  the  latter, 
the  granivorous  tribe,  have  strong  muscular  gizzards, 
which,  like  mills,  grind  by  the  help  of  small  gravels  and 
pebbles  what  is  swallowed.  This  proceeding  of  the  cuckoo 
IS  such  a  monstrous  outrage  on  maternal  affection,  one  of 
the  first  great  dictates  of  nature,  and  such  a  violence  on  in¬ 
stinct,  that,  had  it  only  been  related  of  a  bird  in  the  Brazils 
or  Peru,  it  would  never  have  meriteil  our  belief.  But 
yet,  should  it  further  appear  that  this  simple  bird,  wdien 
divested  of  that  natural  (rro^yh  that  seems  to  raise  the  kind 
in  general  above  themselves,  and  inspire  them  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  degrees  of  cunning  and  address,  may  be  still  en¬ 
dued  with  a  more  enlarged  faculty  of  discerning  what  spe¬ 
cies  are  suitable  and  congenerous  nurse-mothers  for  its  dis¬ 
regarded  eggs  and  young,  and  may  deposit  them  only  under 
their  care,  this  would  be  adding  wonder  to  wonder,  and  in¬ 
stancing,  in  a  fresh  manner,  that  the  methods  of  Providence 
are  not  subjected  to  any  mode  or  rule,  but  astonish  us  in 
new  lights  and  in  various  and  changeable  appearances.”— 
Pp.  U7-8. 


The  following  passage  is  also  a  fair  specimen  of  our 
author’s  general  style : 

The  Gregarious  Spirit  of  Animals. — “There  is 
wonderful  spirit  of  sociality  in  the  brute  creation,  iiidepen^ 
dent  of  sexual  attachment :  the  congregating  of  gregar^u' 
birds  in  the  winter  is  a  remarkable  instance.  Many  horses^ 
though  quiet  with  company,  will  not  stay  one  minute  in 
a  field  by  themselves :  the  strongest  fences*  cannot  restinin 
them.  My  neighbour’s  horse  will  not  only  not  stay  by  him¬ 
self  abroad,  but  he  will  not  bear  to  be  left  alone  in  a  stranire 
stable  without  discovering  the  utmost  impatience,  and  em 
deavouring  to  break  the  rack  and  manger  with  his  fore! 
feet.  He  ha.s  been  known  to  leap  out  at  a  stable  window” 
thi  ough  which  dung  was  thrown,  after  company  ;  and  yet 
in  other  respects,  is  remarkably  quiet.  Oxen  and  cows  will 
not  fatten  by  themselves,  but  will  neglect  the  finest  jmsture 
that  is  not  recommended  by  society.  It  would  be  needless 
to  instance  in  sheep,  which  constantly  flock  together.  But 
this  propensity  seems  not  to  be  confined  to  animals  of  the 
same  species;  for  we  know  a  doe,  still  alive,  that  was 
brought  up  from  a  little  farm  with  a  dairy  of  cows;  with 
them  it  goes  a-field,  and  with  them  it  returns  to  the  vard. 
The  dogs  of  the  house  take  no  notice  of  this  deer,  being 
used  to  her ;  but,  if  strange  dogs  come  by,  a  chase  ensues, 
while  the  master  smiles  to  see  his  favourite  securely  leading 
her  pursuers  over  hedge,  or  gate,  or  stile,  till  she  rkurns  to 
the  cows,  who,  with  fierce  lo wings  and  menacing  horns, 
drive  the  assailants  quite  out  of  the  pasture. 

“  Even  great  disparity  of  kind  and  size  does  not  always 
prevent  social  advances  and  mutual  fellowship.  For  a  very 
intelligent  and  observant  person  has  assured  me,  that,  in 
the  former  part  of  his  life,  keeping  but  one  hoi*se,  he  hap¬ 
pened  also  on  a  time  to  have  but  one  solitary  hen.  These 
two  incongruous  animals  spent  much  of  their  time  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  lonely  orchard,  where  they  saw  no  creature  but 
each  other.  By  degi’ees,  an  apparent  regard  began  to  take 
place  between  these  two  sequestered  individuals.  The  fowl 
would  approach  the  quadruped  with  notes  of  complacency, 
rubbing  herself  gently  against  his  legs,  while  the  horse 
would  look  down  with  satisfaction,  and  move  with  the 
greatest  <*.aution  and  circumspection,  lest  he  should  trample 
on  his  diminutive  companion — thus,  by  mutual  good  offices 
each  seemed  to  console  the  vacant  hours  of  the  other;  so 
that  Milton,  when  he  puts  the  following  sentiment  in  the 
mouth  of  Adam,  seems  to  be  somewhat  mistaken  ; 

‘  Much  less  can  bird  with  beast,  or  fish  with  fowl, 

So  well  converse,  nor  Avith  the  ox  the  ape.’  ” 

— Pp.  221-2. 

We  have  room  for  only  one  other  quotation  ;  it  is  one 
which  agriculturists  will  peruse  with  interest : 

The  Utility  of  Earth-worms. — “  Lands  that  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  frequent  inundations  are  always  poor  ;  and  probably 
the  reason  may  be  because  the  wonns  are  drowned.  The 
most  insignificant  insects  and  reptiles  are  of  much  more  con- 
1  sequence,  and  have  much  more  influence  in  the  economy  of 
i  Nature,  than  the  incurious  are  awai’e  of ;  and  are  mighty  in 
i  their  effec't  from  their  minuteness,  which  render  them  less 
I  an  object  of  attention  ;  and  from  their  numbers  and  fecun¬ 
dity.  Earth-worms,  though  in  appearance  a  small  and 
despicable  link  in  the  chain  of  Nature,  yet,  if  lost,  would 
I  make  a  lamentable  chasm.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  half  the 
I  birds,  and  some  quadrupeds,  which  are  almost  entirelv  sup¬ 
ported  by  them,  worms  seem  to  be  great  promoters  of  vege¬ 
tation — which  would  proceed  but  lamely  without  them— by 
boring,  perforating,  and  loosening  the  soil,  and  rendering  it 
pervious  to  rains  and  fibres  of  plants,  by  drawing  stalks  oi 
leaves  and  twigs  into  it ;  and,  most  of  ail,  by  throwing  up 
such  infinite  numbers  of  lumps  of  earth  called  worm-casts, 
which  being  their  excrement,  is  a  fine  manure  for  grain 
and  grass.  Worms  probably  provide  new  soil  for  hills  an 
slopes  where  the  rain  washes  the  earth  away ;  and  they  a - 
feet  slopes,  probably  to  avoid  being  flo<Kled.  Gardeners  an 
farmers  express  their  detestation  of  worms :  the  former, 
because  they  render  their  walks  unsightly  and  make  them 
much  work;  and  the  latter,  because,  as  they  think,  wonns 
eat  their  green  corn.  But  these  men  would  find  that  t  0 
earth,  without  worms,  would  soon  become  cold, 
and  void  of  fermentation,  and  consequently  sterile ;  and 
sides,  in  favour  of  worms,  it  should  be  hint^,  that 
corn,  plants,  and  flowers,  are  not  so  much  injured  by  t  « 
as  by  many  sj>ecies  of  coleoptera  (scarabs),  and 
l<?gs)>  in  their  larva  or  grub  state  ;  and  by  unnoticed  m> 
riadsof  small  shell-less  snails,  called  slugs  "  nJ 

and  imperceptibly  make  amazing  havoc  in  the  field  a 
garden.”— Pp.  24^4. 
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This  volume  of  the  Miscellany  may  not,  perhaps,  secure 
wide  a  circulation  as  some  of  those  which  have  prece¬ 
ded  it ;  hut  we  doubt  not  that,  speaking  as  it  does  to  the 
interests,  the  studies,  and  the  amusements,  of  so  large  a 
class,  its  success  will  be  such  as  to  convince  the  publishers 
they  are  right  in  studying  variety.  We  should  have  been 
irlad  had  an  Index  been  added  to  the  volume,  by  which 
the  different  subjects  of  which  Mr  White  treats,  scattered 
as  they  are  throughout  his  work,  could  be  at  once  seen 
and  referred  to. 


History  of  the  House  and  Clan  of  Mackay,  By  Robert 
3Iackay,  writer,  Thurso.  Edinburgh.  Printed  for 
the  Author,  by  Andrew  Jack  &  Co.  1829. 

Lest  any  of  our  Saxon  readers,  whether  north  or  south 
of  the  Tweed,  should  be  misled  by  the  title  of  tliis  book, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  premise,  tiiat  the  modern  historians 
(as  they  are  called,  for  want  of  a  better  English  word) 
of  the  Highland  clans,  are  the  representatives  and  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  ancient  Sennachies.  TJieir  business  is 
not,  as  the  title  would  imply  to  the  uninitiated,  to  give  a 
correct  and  unbiassed  narrative  of  their  sept,  but  to  com¬ 
pose  an  epic,  more  or  less  poetical,  in  its  praise.  This 
simple  fact  may  serve  to  explain,  in  some  degree,  the 
seeming  anomaly,  that  not  only  are  the  Highlanders,  as 
a  body,  superior,  in  all  moral  and  physical  respects,  to 
every  tongue  and  kindred  under  the  sun,  but  that  every 
individual  clan  is,  and  ever  has  been,  immeasurably  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  the  rest. 

Keeping  this  fundamental  truth  in  view, — and  it  is 
only  by  so  doing  that  Ave  can  justly  appreciate  the  merits 
of  Mr  Robert  Mackay,  Avriter  in  Thurso,  and  ex-dominie 
of  Edderachillis, — Ave  liaA^e  no  hesitation  in  declaring  this 
work  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  its  kind 
that  has  yet  been  submitted  to  the  public.  The  clan  Mackay 
has  inhabited,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  records,  one 
of  the  most  remote,  uncultivated,  and  uninteresting  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Scotland  ; — it  has  never  been  a  leading  sept  eA'en 
in  that  unheard-of  corner  ; — it  has  produced  feAv,  if  any, 
men  rising  above  a  respectable  mediocrity,  either  in  Avealth, 
adventurousness,  or  talents  j — and  yet  of  such  unpromi¬ 
sing  materials  has  our  author,  by  the  united  efforts  of  a 
fertile  imagination,  and  a  logic  of  Avhich  Ave  have  seen 
few  prototypes  south  of  the  Forth,  built  up  a  goodly  quarto 
of  six  hundred  mortal  pages,  Avhich,  Ave  have  no  doubt, 
will  keep  their  place,  for  time  immemorial,  on  the  shelves 
ot  the  learned,  seeing  that  they  contain  nothing  to  induce 
any  man  to  remove  them  from  that  distinguished  situa¬ 
tion. 

But  the  manner  in  Avhich  these  six  hundred  pages  haA’e 
been  tilled,  is  at  once  curious  and  instructive,  and  deserA'es 
a  remark  or  two.  Apropos  of  the  first  Lord  Reay  ha¬ 
ving  raised  a  regiment  for  the  service  of  the  Elector  of 
Bohemia,  out  of  whose  ranks  all  the  Mackays  Avere  speedi¬ 
ly  weeded  by  the  chance  of  Avar,  and  their  places  su{qdi(;d 
by  other  Scotsmen,  Ave  have  a  detailed  history  of  the  Avars 
ot  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the  exploits  of  a  Colonel 
Munro,  Avhich  occupies  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  book. 
It  IS  true,  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  the 
noble  Lord  Reay  was  living  in  England,  and  that,  Avhen 
ne  was  on  the  Continent,  he  Avas  guiltless  of  taking  any 
prominent  part  in  active  service,  and  that  the  whole  of 
episode  has  therefore  as  much  connexion  Avith  the 
elan  Mackay,  as  Avith  the  fate  of  Troy  ; — but  Avhat  of 
that  ? — it  serA'es  to  make  a  large  book,  and  a  large  book 
must  be  made  by  any  daring  author  who  jn’esumes  to 
^ite  a  history  of  the  clan  Mackay.  Again,  another  \’ery 
^^.n'^^^erable  portion  of  the  Avork  is  devoted  to  the  history 
troubles  of  Scotland,  from  the  Rebellion  of 
biO  to  the  Restoration  ;  and  during  that  period  no 
^kay  makes  more  than  a  nominal  appearance  ; — but 
*1*  i>  what  of  that? — if  we  cannot  learn  any  thing  of  that 
^>linguished  race,  it  is,  at  all  eA'ents,  interesting  to  know 
the  condition  of  the  Avorld  Avas  at  aiiA"  given  time 


in  which  they  were  probably  living  in  it.  Beneath  all 
this  load  of  pompous  matter,  the  poor  clan  Mackay  peeps 
out  like  a  mouse  under  a  hrlot,  a  fly  in  amber,  or  a  Avriter 
in  Thurso  under  a  pyramid  of  big-wigged  laAvyers.  We 
suspect  that  Mr  Mackay’s  talents  must  either  be  of  a 
kindred  order  to  those  of  Pope,  who  felt  a  pleasure  in 
adorning  nothings,  or  of  Wordsworth,  who  is  Avell  knoAvn 
to  treat  his  subject  at  all  times  as  a  mere  accessory  to  his 
own  imagination.  We  speak,  hoAveA’er,  Avith  hesitation, 
because  it  cannot  but  be  diihciilt  to  discoA^er,  under  the 
disguise  of  an  English  translation,  the  peculiar  tone  of 
Mr  Mackay’s  mind.  When  Ave  have  heard  him  in  Gaelic, 
Ave  shall  be  better  able  to  ascertain  the  peculiaidties  of  his 
idiosyncrasy. 

The  clan  IVIackay  is  so  called,  as  consisting  of  the  sons 
or  descendants  of  a  certain  lye.  It  is  true,  that  they  had  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  of  Mackay  some  centuries  previous  to  the 
birth  of  this  Avorthy  ;  but  this  was  the  consequence  of  the 
second-sight  haA'ing  revealed  to  one  of  their  seers  the  name 
of  the  progenitor  Avho  Avas  afterwanis  to  be  born  to  them. 
This  circumstance  being  knoAvn,  Ave  need  scarcely  add, 
that  our  author  clearly  jirov'es  the  clan  to  haA^e  been  of 
Irish  origin.  There  has  been  much  controversy  about 
the  deriA'ation  of  the  name  lye;  but  AV'e  agree  Avith  Mr 
Robert  Mackay,  (p.  44,)  that  “  the  most  probable  sup¬ 
position  is,  that  it  is  an  Irish  name,  deriA'ed  from  O’Don- 
nel,”  to  Avhich  the  reader  Avill  perceive  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance.  The  clan  Mackay  seem  originally  to  have 
been  a  most  amiable  people.  “  They  AA^ere  behind  none 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  comfort,  health,  and  har¬ 
mony,”  (a  delicate  allusion  to  the  bagpipes,)  “  having 
plenty  to  take  and  giA'e,  and  hearts  still  larger  than  their 
cellars  Avhich  is  the  beautiful  turn  of  expression  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Gaelic  language  to  imply  that  they  had  no 
cellars  at  all.  Buchanan  and  other  scandalous  persons 
have  called  the  Highlanders  thieves.  This  calumnious 
aspersion,  our  author  imagines  that  he  triumphantly  re¬ 
futes,  at  least  in  so  far  as  his  oAvn  clan  are  concerned,  by 
the  folloAving  characteristic  statement : — “  Mat’kay  hatl 
four  or  live  foresters,  the  principal  of  Avhoin  resided  at 
Auldanrinie,  beside  Lochmore,  and  latterly  at  Strathin(»re, 
at  the  side  of  Ben-Hope.  These  foresters  Avould  (could  ? ) 
distinguish  Mackay’s  deer  from  all  other,  and  chase  them 
back  Avhen  they  happened  to  stray  to  the  Sutherland  fti- 
rest.  They  had  the  art  of  driving  them  in  any  direction 
they  chose.”  Now,  this  Avas  a  A^ery  dangerous  art  Avliicdi 
these  foresters  possessed,  and  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  ho¬ 
nest  servant, — Avho,  Ave  are  credibly  informed,  Avas  a  Mac¬ 
kay, — betAveen  w  hom  and  his  master  thefolloAving  dialogmi 
is  said  to  haA^e  occurred  on  the  morning  of  their  departure 
from  a  friend’s  house  :  Master,  “  Are  you  sure,  John, 
that  you  have  packed  up  all  my  clothes  ?” — John,  “  At 
the  least,  A"our  honour.” 

The  head  of  the  clan  IVIackay  Avere  of  illustrious  de¬ 
scent.  Donald,  the  first,  married  the  daughter  of  lye  of 
Gigha.  Noav,  as  Mr  Mackay  very  pertinently  <»bserves, 
“  Gigha  is  an  island  in  the  district  of  Kintyre,  Avhich 
Pennant  describes  to  be  about  six  miles  long,  and  one 
broad ;  and  as,  in  ancient  times,  there  Avere  thanes  of 
Gigha,  this  lye  might  have  been  one  of  them,''  No  avofi- 
der  that  Avith  such  a  lineage,  and  such  a  folloAving,  the 
merits  of  the  House  of  Mackay  Avere  recognised  so  early 
as  the  latter  j»art  of  the  reign  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
and  reAvarded  with  a  jieenige.  Donald,  the  first  Lord 
i  Reay,  is  the  same  illustrious  individual  of  Avhom  Ave  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  he  led  a  regiment 
abroad,  in  Avhose  exploits  he  tiwik  little  share.  He  Avas 
in  general  more  usefully  employed  recruiting  at  home  for 
foreign  service.  He  is  sup|M»sed  to  haA'e  been  the  great 
original  genius  wdio  first  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  deal¬ 
ing  in  soldiers.  As  is  the  case  Avith  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  those  enterprising  merchants  who  attempt 
to  open  a  iicav  line  of  trade,  his  speculations  Avere  uiismv 
cessful,  and  he  died  in  consitlerable  embarrassments.  An 
ulogium  AVorthy  of  him  is  dedicated' to  his  memory  by 
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the  historian  of  his  clan.  For  some  generations  after  the 
hrst  Lord’s  death,  the  genius  of  Mackay  seems  to  have 
remained  dormant.  At  last  it  awoke  again  in  Geneml 
Hugh  Mackay.  But  it  awoke  only  to  struggle  with  re¬ 
verses  ;  for  the  gallant  general  was  drubbed  most  uncere¬ 
moniously  by  Dundee  at  Killicrankie.  It  is  true,  that 
Mr  Robert  Mackay  (forgetting,  in  bis  love  for  his  clans¬ 
man,  his  Highland  partialities)  demonstrates  most  satis¬ 
factorily  that  his  ancestor  was  the  better  general  of  the  two, 
and  swears  stoutly  that  Dundee’s  army  was  superior  in 
numbers  ;  but  this  is  poor  and  late  consolation  to  the  dis¬ 
consolate  spirit  of  the  tough  old  Celt,  whom  we  can  figure 
to  ourselves  grimly  sitting  on  his  cold  cloud,  rubbing  his 
bruised  and  battered  bones  with  true  Ossianic  dignity,  and 
grinning  horribly  a  ghastly  smile  ”  over  Mr  Mackay’s 
quarto.  After  another  long  and  comfortable  nap,  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  clan  once  more  upreared  its  sleepy  head ;  but 
it  was  only  to  sing,  in  the  person  of  Rob  Dow,  in  true 
guttural  harmony  to  the  mellifluous  notes  of  the  bagpipe, 
his  own  swanlike  end.  The  historian  wisely  declines  the 
risk  of  compromising  his  clansman’s  reputation,  by  trans¬ 
lating  his  poems.  We  can  therefore  only  tell  our  readers, 
in  the  bard’s  own  words,  that 

“  The  cuckoo  gay  envied  his  lay.” 

We  believe  it  was  Rob  who  composed  the  affecting  ad¬ 
dress  “  To  a  Scotch  Fiddle,  found  at  Dover.”  The 
description  of  his  feelings  on  meeting,  in  a  foreign  land, 
with  this  primitive  instrument  of  national  melody,  is 
beautiful  and  powerful.  He  says  it  made  him  “  fidging 
fain  and  this  expression  Burns  is  supposed  to  have 
borrowed  from  him  in  his  Tam  O’ Shan  ter. 

We  could  have  wished  to  devote  a  few  more  columns 
to  the  individual  character  of  our  author — to  have  shown, 
by  examples,  his  terse  and  iiTesistible  logic — his  liberal 
and  kindly  spirit  towards  all  religious  sects — his  free 
and  gentlemanly  morality,  as  exhibited  at  page  3*2 ;  but 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  one  passage,  which  is  to  us 
peculiarly  pleasing,  as  it  shows  how  little  he  has  suffered 
from  the  contagious  scepticism  of  the  age.  He  tells  (at 
page  521)  a  story  of  a  brewer  near  Thurso,  who  was 
much  harassed  by  cats  coming  and  drinking  his  ale.  One 
night,  being  on  the  watch,  he  fetched  a  stroke  at  the 
hindmost  cat,  and  cut  off  her  leg,  which,  on  examination, 
he  found  to  be  the  leg  of  a  woman.  The  witch  was  thus 
discovered,  and  our  author  proceeds  to  remark  : — “  Pen¬ 
nant,  vol.  I.  p.  189,  after  giving  a  very  imperfect  account 
of  this  matter,  adds,  ‘  The  hoiTors  of  this  story  were  con¬ 
siderably  abated  in  the  place  I  heard  it,  by  an  unlucky 
enquiry  made  by  one  in  company,  viz.  In  what  part 
would  the  old  woman  have  suffered,  had  the  man  cut  off 
the  cat’s  tail  ?’  Sat  both  enquiry  itself^  and  the  question^ 
whether  or  not  it  was  witty ^  might  have  been  suspeiided,  un~ 
til  it  was  first  ascertained  that  such  cats  had  tails.^' 

We  know  not  by  what  oversight  Mr  Robert  Mackay 
has  failed  to  make  mention  of  the  two  living  ornaments 
of  his  clan — Charles  Mackay,  the  immortal  representative 
of  bailiehood,  and  Benjamin  Mackay,  formerly  of  the 
Register  Street  Academy,  and  now  an  enlightened  wielder 
of  the  ferula  in  the  New  High  School.  Will  not  these 
twin  stai*s  of  honour  be  one  day  sublimated  to  the  sky, 
and  installed  presiding  genii — the  one  of  our  smiles,  the 
other  of  our  tears  ?  Why  then  should  our  Thurso  his¬ 
torian  have  overlooked  them  ? 


Popular  Lectures  on  Siblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation, 
By  William  Carpenter,  author  of  “  A  Popular  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,”  &c.  Thomas 
Tegg,  London;  Richard  Griffin  and  Co.,  Glasgow. 
1829. 

These  Lectures  are  well  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal. 
They  are  on  a  subject  that  must  be  allowed  to  be  supreme¬ 
ly  important ;  they  are  written  in  a  more  agreeable  style 
than  is  usual  in  treatises  of  a  similar  kind  ;  whilst  the 
author,  at  the  same  time,  pretends  to  no  profound  acquaint¬ 


ance  with  the  interminable  study  of  criticism,  and  mo, 
destly  apologises  for  the  deliciences  his  book  may  contain 
He  tells  us — “  These  Lectures  are  not  intended  for  the 
biblical  student  or  the  advanced  scholar — for  such  persons 
the  author  has  never  had  the  presumption  to  write ;  but 
for  the  unlearned  Christian,  whose  wish  it  is  to  stud 
the  Bible  to  advantage,  and  to  derive  immediately  from 
the  fount  of  inspiration  those  rich  and  copious  streams  of 
the  Divine  beneficence  which  gladden  the  creation  of  God  ” 
So  modest  and  benevolent  a  design  is  calculated  to  disarm 
criticism ;  but  we  may  safely  say,  that  both  learned  and 
unlearned  will  reap  instruction  from  this  volume ;  and 
would  hope  that  the  design  of  its  publication  will  be  ex, 
tensively  promoted.  The  author’s  fitness  for  his  present 
task,  is  proved  by  the  valuable  works  he  has  already  given 
to  the  public,  and  the  very  favourable  reception  they  have 
met  with.  His  “  Scientia  Biblica”  supplied  a  desidera¬ 
tum  that  had  long  been  felt ;  his  “  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Scriptures”  is  a  work  of  very  considerable 
ability;  and  his  other  publications  of  the  same  class, 
though  by  no  means  faultless,  or  entitled  to  unqualified 
praise,  are  a  testimony  of  his  industry  and  application  in 
that  field  of  literature  in  which  he  has  engaged. 

This  volume  consists  of  eighteen  lectures.  The  first 
is  introductory,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  progress 
of  Biblical  learning  from  the  era  of  the  Reformation  to 
our  own  times — its  present  state — its  importance  and  its 
difficulties.  Upon  this  head  alone  a  volume  might  have  been 
written,  and  we  have  to  regret  that  the  author’s  observations 
upon  it  are  so  brief,  as  to  exclude  any  view  of  the  progress 
of  this  study  on  the  Continent.  The  five  succeeding  lec¬ 
tures  are  devoted  to  Biblical  Criticism,  and  contain  much 
valuable  matter,  which,  though  perhaps  familiar  to  the 
scholar,  will  be  found  of  great  importance  by  the  general 
reader,  and  will  save  the  laborious  examination  of  many 
profound,  scarce,  and  expensive  works.  The  author  treats, 
among  other  things,  of  the  languages  in  which  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  first  published  ;  and  concludes  that  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  were  ori¬ 
ginally  written  in  Greek,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
which  many  eminent  scholars  have  advanced,  that  they 
were  written  in  Hebrew.  We  think  the  evidence  he  has 
produced  scarcely  sufficient  to  overturn  the  arguments  of 
such  critics  as  Grotius,  Mill,  Campbell,  Michaelis,  &c.  in 
addition  to  the  testimony  of  the  fathers  on  this  subject. 
Were  we  inclined  to  venture  our  opinion,  it  would  be,  that 
we  have  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  original  lan¬ 
guage,  and  that  there  were  two  editions  of  his  Gospel  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Evangelist  Matthew,  the  one  in  Hebrew  or 
Syro-Chaldaic,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  in  Judea  ;  and 
the  other  in  Greek,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
and  the  Gentile  converts  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 
Our  author  next  treats  of  the  various  schools  of  Hebrew 
philology — the  labours  of  the  Jewish  literati  to  preserve 
the  text — the  comparative  excellence  of  the  Samaritan 
and  Hebrew  texts,  (giving,  with  gi*eat  justice,  we  think, 
the  preference  to  the  latter,) — the  Septuagint  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  its  origin  and  value.  VVe  agree  in 
thinking  the  story  of  Aristeas  regarding  their  translation 
untrue.  The  version  appears,  as  the  learned  Hugh  Brough¬ 
ton  observes,  to  have  been  the  work  of  different  transla¬ 
tors,  and  probably  done  at  different  times.  Some  of  the 
translators  have  executed  their  task  with  gi’eat  abilitj» 
while  others  possess  far  inferior  merit.  As  a  source  o 
interpretation  for  the  New  Testament,  however,  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint  is  invaluable ;  and  did  this  assertion  require  cor¬ 
roboration,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Dr  Adam  Clar  e, 
who  says — “  The  study  of  this  version  sensed  more  to 
illuminate  and  expand  my  mind,  than  all  the  theologica 
works  I  ever  consulted.”  Mr  Carpenter  next  examines 
the  Greek  Scriptures,  and  notices  the  invaluable  labour 
of  Mill,  Wetsteiii,  Griesbach,  and  others,  concluding  * 
division  of  his  subject  with  some  judicious  remarks  on 
the  various  readings,  their  sources,  numbers,  'f,  1***^ 

The  second  division  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  ^ 
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Interpretation,  and  consists  of  twelve  lectures,  which 
osess  various  degrees  of  excellence.  The  obser\"ations 
^  the  use  of  commentaries,  and  the  evils  arising  from  an 
injudicious  use  of  them,  are,  on  the  whole,  just.  But  we 
believe  they  will  not  meet  with  universal  concurrence. 
Many  have  derived  much  comfort  and  instruction  from 
the  use  of  commentaries,  who  would  have  reckoned  the 
critical  examination  of  the  original,  labour  lost.  Still  the 
names  of  Chalmers,  Cook,  and  Campbell,  are  certainly  no 
niean  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  our  au¬ 
thor  maintains.  His  rules  for  the  interpreting  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  his  observations  on  the  moral  qualifications  of 
an  interpreter,  are  valuable  and  instructive.  Under  this 
head  he  discusses  the  style,  the  sense,  the  grammatical  ar¬ 
rangement,  historical  circumstances,  the  figurative  and 
literal  meaning  of  the  text,  the  parallelism  of  Scripture, 
8>Tnbolical  language,  origin  of  writing,  doctrine  of  types, 
ailegories,  and  adds  the  method  and  order  of,  and  suggestions 
for,  the  practical  reading  of  the  sacred  volume.  The  work 
concludes  with  an  excellent  vocabulary  of  Scripture  sym¬ 
bols,  calculated  to  facilitate  the  study,  and  promote  the 
general  understanding  of  the  sacred  page.  We  subjoin 
the  following  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  man¬ 
ner,  and  as  containing  some  curious  information  not  gene¬ 
rally  known  : — 

Jewish  Transcribers  of  the  Scriptures.— In  tran¬ 
scribing  the  Sacred  Writings,  it  has  been  a  constant  rule  with 
the  Jews,  that  whatever  is  considered  as  corrupt  shall  never 
be  used,  but  shall  be  burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed.  A  book 
of*  the  law,  wanting  but  one  letter,  with  one  letter  too  much, 
or  with  an  error  in  one  single  letter,  written  with  any  thing 
but  ink,  or  written  on  parchment  made  of  the  hide  of  an 
clean  animal,  or  on  parchment  not  purposely  prepared’ for 
that  use,  or  prepared  by  any  but  Israelites,  or  on  skins  of 
parchment  tied  together  by  unclean  strings,  shall  be  holden 
to  be  corrupt ;  that  no  word  shall  be  written  without  a  line 
first  drawn  on  the  parchment,  no  word  written  by  heart, 
or  without  having  been  pronounced  orally  by  the  writer ; 
that  before  he  writes  the  name  of  God,  he  shall  wash  his 
pen ;  that  no  letter  shall  be  joined  to  another ;  and  that  if 
the  blank  parchment  cannot  be  seen  all  around  each  letter, 
the  roll  shall  be  corrupt.  There  are  certain  rules  for  the 
length  and  breadth  of  each  sheet,  and  for  the  space  to  be  left 
between  each  letter,  each  word,  and  each  section-  These 
Maimonides  mentions  as  some  of  the  principal  rules  to  be 
observ^  in  copying  the  sacred  rolls.  Even  to  this  day  it  is  an 
obligation  on  the  persons  who  copy  the  sacred  writings  for 
the  use  of  the  synagogue,  to  observe  them.  Those  who  have 
not  ^n  the  rolls  used  in  the  synagogues,  can  have  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  exquisite  beauty,  coiTectness,  and  equality  of 
the  writing.” — P.  51. 

We  take  leave  of  Mr  Carpenter,  with  best  wishes  for 
the  success  of  his  work. 

GabrieUe,  a  Tale  of  the  Swiss  Mountains,  By  C.  Red- 
ding.  London.  John  Ebers.  1829. 

The  Brunswick^  a  Poem^  in  three  Cantos,  London. 
William  Marsh.  1829. 

Godesberg  Castle,  a  Poem,  By  Miles  T.  Stapleton, 
Author  of  La  Pia,  or  the  Fair  Penitent.  London. 
James  Ridgway.  1829. 

^tirement,  a  Poem,  By  Thomas  Stewart,  Esq.  Lon¬ 
don.  Ridgway.  1829. 

An  Epistle  from  Abelard  to  Eloise,  By  Thomas  Stew- 

Edition.  London.  Ridgway.  1829. 
fj  alter  and  Emma;  or^  a  Tale  of  Bothwell>  Bridge ;  with 
other  Poems,  By  John  Strachan.  Forres.  1829. 
oems  on  various  subjects^  never  before  published.  By 
M.  A.  Cookson.  Leith.  1829. 

Under  cover  of  the  text  or  texts  copied  above,  we 
would  gladly  set  down  a  few  interesting  and  philoso- 
P  ical  observations  upon  poetry  in  general,  interspersed 
with  some  most  instructive  reflections  on  its  present  state, 
some  wise  saws,  clearly  illustrative  of  our  own  high- 
y  cultivated  judgment,  and  strongly  calculated  to  impress 
®ttr  readers  with  the  conviction,  that  the  principal  reason 
y  no  poetry  of  the  very  highest  order  has  been  pub¬ 


lished  for  some  time  back,  is,  that  we  have  peremptorily' 
withstood  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  booksellers  to  ‘ 
send  our  invaluable  manuscripts  to  press.  But  though 
nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  pen  an  introduction 
of  this  sort,  we  shall,  for  the  present,  waive  the  pleasant 
task,  and  prefer  presenting  oiu*  readers  with  a  sober,  and, 
we  hope,  coiTect  account  and  appreciation  of  the  different 
metrical  essays  before  us. 

Mr  C.  Redding,  the  author  of  “  Gabrielle,”  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman  well-known  in  the  literary  circles  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis,  and  is  generally  understood  to  take,  along  with  Mr 
Thomas  Campbell,  an  active  share  in  the  management  of 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  His  “  Tale  of  the  Swiss 
Mountains,”  the  incidents  of  which  are  of  a  simple  and 
domestic  kind,  is  more  indicative  of  a  well-cultivated 
judgment  than  of  a  vftry  ardent  poetical  temperament. 
The  versification  is  smooth  and  flowing;  and  if  his  muse 
never  soars  a  very  lofty  flight,  neither  does  she  ever  for¬ 
get  herself  so  far  as  to  tumble  over  the  crystal  battle¬ 
ments  of  heaven,  down  into  the  abyss  profound  of  earth. 
The  story  is  that  of  a  Swiss  peasant  girl, — lovely,  and  be¬ 
loved,  happy  in  her  mountain  freedom,  and  full  of  all 
deep  and  gentle  affections, — who  is  suddenly  driven  dis¬ 
tracted  by  witnessing  the  fall  of  an  avalanche,  which 
overwhelms  in  ruin  a  whole  village,  and  robs  her  of  her 
parents  and  her  friends  “  at  one  fell  swoop.”  The  main 
interest  of  the  poem  depends  upon  the  descriptions  which 
follow  of  the  mild  but  hopeless  insanity  in  which  she  is 
condemned  to  linger,  and  which  assimilates  her  character, 
in  some  degree,  to  that  of  Shakspeare’s  Ophelia.  We  shall 
give  one  or  two  short  specimens  of  Mr  Redding's  style. 
The  following  lines  describe  the  catastrophe,  the  witness¬ 
ing  of  which  robbed  Gabrielle  of  her  senses : 

It  is  the  Avalanche,  passing  in  his  might 
With  his  attendant  thunders,  swift  as  light 
In  his  destruction,  sweeping  mightiest  pines 
As  stubble  with  his  garment ;  oaks  in  lines. 

Rooted  a  thousand  years  in  strength  of  pride, 

Strewing  in  desolation  far  and  wide. 

Or  whirling,  as  in  sport,  high  up  heaven's  dome, 

Mere  sea-crack  borne  upon  the  breaker's  foam. 

What  now  is  strength  but  vainness  to  the  strong— 
What  now  is  man,  borne  with  the  wreck  along. 

Swift  as  the  sun-flash  from  the  summer  wave, 

Destroy’d  and  buried  in  one  common  grave ! 

On  to  the  smiling  cottage,  Gabrielle’s  home. 

She  sees  astounded  the  wild  havoc  come ; 

She  sees  all  vanish !  in  a  moment's  space 
Herself  the  last,  lone  remnant  of  her  race ; 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  then,  more  quick  than  thonght. 
Unclosed  their  moveless  orbs,  that,  terror-fraught. 

Were  strain’d  to  bursting,  now  in  horror  gazed— 

W’here  was  her  home— O  where  ?  her  brain  was  crazed ! 
Speechless  she  stood,  and  wept  without  a  sound. 

And  shed  no  tear,  her  woe  was  so  profound!”— P.  10. 

A  page  or  two  farther  on,  Gabrielle  is  presented  to  ua 
a  confirmed  but  gentle  maniac  : 

<<  Now  the  morn  sees  her  ope  her  cottage  door ; 

*Tis  Gabrielle  comes  forth,  to  range  once  more 
Along  the  churchyard  path ;  now  slow  she  walks  ; 
Now,  bending  o’er  the  graves,  in  whispers  talks ; 

The  breeze  the  while  blowing  the  simple  pride 
Of  her  pale  brow,  her  auburn  locks,  aside. 

Uncover’d  is  her  head ;  she  loves  to  feel 
The  breath  of  morning  round  her  temples  steal. 

Cooling  the  hot  veins  winding  on  her  brows. 

As  dark  streams  wind  along  a  waste  of  snows ; 

Then  she  kneels  down  on  what  was  mortal  clay. 
Forgotten  ashe^— men  of  yesterday- 
And  offers  up  her  simple  orison. 

Strange,  unconnected,  the  green  sod  upon,-  ^ 

A  prayer  of  madness,  artlessly  addrest 
To  Him  who  can  alone  afford  her  rest : 

Give  me,  O  God  !  a  long  unfever’d  sleep, 

When  I  may  cease  to  wander  and  to  weep ; 

For  grief  has  been  my  lot  so  many  years, 

I  all  things  have  forgotten  but  my  tears.”- P.  IS. 

We  are  still  more  pleased  with  the  foUowiDg  passage. 
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In  which  there  is  both  correctness  of  thought,  and  an 

harmonious  flow  of  words :  . 

• 

O  !  fantasies  of  madness !  who  can  tell 
But  ye  may  have  great  pleasures,  that  as  well 
Minister  their  own  comforts— even  bless 
Your  victims  with  short  gleams  of  happiness. 

As  near  to  all  we  wish,  as  those  whose  day 
Is  lit  by  vaunted  reason’s  prouder  ray? 

Your  votary  rustling  on  his  straw-spread  floor. 

Reckless  of  cold  and  storm,  naked  and  poor, 

May  feel  oblivious  of  the  past,  and  dwell 
In  some  proud  palace  or  tall  citadel. 

Or  spicy  grove,  or  garden  rose-bestrew’d, 

Where  zephyr  scarcely  dares  by  stealth  intrude ; 

He  may  so  love  his  flinty  cell,  and  deem 
All  else  of  life,  just  what  it  is— a  dream  ; 

That  it  may  be  his  temple,  lust^us,  fair. 

As  ever  rose  on  columns  in  mia  air, 

Gold-spangled,  with  its  starry-fretted  roof. 

And  sculptured  frieze,  his  Parthenon  time-proof ; 

Where  he  may  worship,  Ciesar  of  mankind. 

Himself,  the  deity  of  his  own  mind— 

Rattling  his  fetter’d  limbs  in  lofty  mood, 

In  courtly  bearing  and  throned  attitude,* 

Asking  no  sympathy  from  men,  no  heed 
'leaking  of  good  or  evil,  law  or  creed. 

For  his  humanity,  no  one  vain  want 
Desire  may  in  his  fellow’s  bosom  plant— 

He  is  above  them  all — he  is  a  king — 

And  with  that  thought,  feels  he  has  every'  thing  !” 

Pp.  ^3 

Mr  Redding  has  extended  the  size  and  value  of  his 
volume  by  the  addition  of  several  miscellaneous  pieces, 
some  of  which  we  recognise  as  having  met  with  before  in 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine  and  elsewhere.  Of  these 
the  best  are,  the  “  Untombed  Mariners,”  the  “  Voiceless 
City,”  and  the  translation  of  Korner’s  “  Sword  Song.”  | 

“  The  Brunswick”  is  a  poem  in  the  Don  Juan  stanza, 
commemorative  of  the  fall  of  the  Brunswick  Theatre,  and 
meant  to  contain  a  suitable  mixture  of  the  grave  and  the 
gay.  It  has  been  a  good  deal  praised  in  some  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  periodicals ;  but  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  dull  alfair. 
We  do  not  object  to  it  upon  the  score  of  its  being  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  style  of  Don  Juan ;  because,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  the  mere  artifleial  division  of  lines  and  rhynnes  is 
concerned,  every  body  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  make 
use  of  the  Don  Juan,  as  of  the  Fairy  Queen  stanza.  If 
a  man  really  possess  genius,  nobody  but  a  fool  will  accuse 
him  of  imitation,  because  he  prefers  the  ottava  rima  to  the 
octosyllabic,  the  heroic,  or  any  other  species  of  verse  that 
was  ever  invented.  We  dislike  a  poem  in  the  measure  of 
Don  Juan,  or  in  the  measure  of  Marmion,  or  in  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  Lalla  Rookh,  only  when  we  find  that  the  dull 
rogue  who  has  adopted  it  is  unable  to  infuse  into  it  any 
of  that  inspiration  which  gives  to  these  measures  their 
grace  and  life.  The  author  of  “  The  Brunswick”  is  not 
a  goose  altogether  ;  but  he  is  that  kind  of  half  clever,  half 
stupid  sort  of  fellow,  (a  set  of  men  amazingly  prevalent 
at  present,)  who  are  always  bordering  on  something  good, 
but  never  reaching  it,  and  yet  never  falling  far  enough 
back'to  make  y'ou  give  them  up  altogether.  His  pathos 
is  very  commonplace,  and  easily  got  over, — his  humour  is 
of  a  very  glimmering  and  milk-and-water  description, — 
his  philosophical  reflections  are  not  quite  so  profound  as 
those  of  -Hobbes  or  Priestley, — his  satire  wants  the  sharp 
and  delicate  edge,  that  gives  it  pow'er  to  shave  close  to  the 
chin  of  the  patient, — and  his  poetry'  is  good  enough  for  a 
wet  day  in  the  country',  when  we  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  we  are  asleep  or  awake.  The  following  four 
stanzas  strike  us  as  more  than  an  average  specimen  of  the 
whole  production.  They  are  creditable  to  the  cleverness 
of  a  young  man,  and  we  take  it  for  granted  the  writer  is 
,  oung  : 

“  There  happen’d  some  most  wonderful  escapes 
U|ion  the  morning  when  the  Brunswick  fell  ; 

Some  call’d  it  mere  good  luck,  in  various  shapet— 

But  it’s  more  orthodox,  and  quite  as  well, 


To  call  it  providential.  I,  perhaps, 

May  name  a  few ;  but  should  I  try  to  tell 
Each  case  of  providential  interference. 

Before  I  finish’d  it  would  be  a  year  hence, 

“  One  henpeck’d  gentleman  had  set  his  mind 
On  going  there  quite  early,  but  his  wife 
Most  providentially  w'as  disinclined 
To  hur  ry' ;  so  detain’d  her  dearest  life. 

Who,  as  is  usual  in  such  case,  repined. 

Grumbled,  and  then  gave  way,  after  short  strife. 

And  reach’d  the  Brunswick  sorely  vex’d  and  bother’d 
J ust  too  late  by  ten  minutes  to  be  smother’d.  * 

“  Another  would  have  shared  the  general  crunch, 

But  providentially  drank  over-night 
A  monstrous  quantity  of  whisky'-punch. 

And  waking  in  the  morn  bewilder’d  quite. 

Incapable  of  breakfast  or  even  lunch. 

He  stay'’d  at  home  to  set  his  stomach  right, 

Where  bile  and  acid  waged  a  horrid  strife, 

And  nui’sing  thus  his  liver,  saved  his  life ! 

“  Another  had  engaged  to  meet  a  lady', 

(Engagements  which  men  punctually'  attend,) 

And  at  the  time  Avas  sitting  in  a  shady 

Apartment  Avith  his  fair  and  smiling  friend. 

Where,  had  he  not  this  assignation  made,  he 
Must  then  haA'e  met  a  brick  and  mortar  end  ; 

Thus  evil  may^  be  done  that  good  may  come,— 

A  sentence  Avhich  I  used  to  think  a  hum.” 

Pp.  42-1. 

Mr  Miles  T.  Stapleton,  the  author  of  ‘‘  Godesberg 
Castle,”  has  evidently  read  Byron’s  “  Siege  of  Corinth,” 
and  probably  thinks  his  Der  Stein  equal  to  Alp,  and  his 
Giesela  fully’  superior  to  Francesca.  We  think  different¬ 
ly',  and  so  Avill  all  the  AA'orld  ;  but,  neA'ertheless,  aa'c  dare¬ 
say  Mr  Miles  T.  Stapleton  is  a  A'ery  gentlemanly',  plea¬ 
sant  person.  Virgil  said  long  ago — “  non  omnia  possu- 
mus  omnes and  Ave  only  fear  Mr  Miles  T.  Stapleton 
mistook  his  profession,  Avhen  he  commenced  imitator  of 
Byron. 

We  do  not  exactly  knoAv  the  hidden  impulses  AA’hicli 
influence  the  mind  of  Mr  Thomas  SteAvart ;  but  avIia',  in 
his  “  Epistle  from  Abelard  to  Eloise,”  he  should  interfere 
Avith  a  subject  Avhich  Pope  has  consecrated,  or  Avhy',  in 
his  poem  entitled  “  Retirement,”  he  should  bring  hiinsell 
into  immediate  comparison  Avith  Goldsmith,  Aie  are  ra¬ 
ther  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  ]VIr  Thomas  SteAvart  is 
neither  a  Pope  nor  a  Goldsmith  ;  and,  though  he  has  a 
certain  facility  in  the  art  of  versification,  av'C  advise  him, 
in  his  OAvn  Avords, 

“  No  more  again  to  tempt  the  Avintry  gales” 
of  literary  criticism. 

“  Walter  and  Emma,  or  a  Tale  of  BothAvell  Bridge, 
with  other  Poems,”  by  John  Strachan,  claims  some  le¬ 
niency  at  our  hands,  in  consideration  of  the  author’s  hum¬ 
ble  rank  of  life,  and  the  feAV  opportunities  he  can  have 
enjoyed  of  cultiA'ating  his  taste.  Mr  Strachan  is  a  AveaAer 
in  FoiTes,  and  has  certainly  abilities  above  his  station ; 
and  of  these  abilities,  through  the  friendly'  patronage  ot 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  the  Avorld  has  now  an  o})i>or- 
tunity  of  judging  for  itself.  There  is  a  good  deal  ol 
smooth  and  SAV'eet  A’ersification  in  this  unpretending  little 
A'olume  ;  but  Avhat  aa'C  chiefly  desiderate,  is  a  little  more 
originality.  We  are  afraid  that  3Ir  Strachan’s  excel¬ 
lence  consists  more  in  a  certain  facility'  in  expressing  his 
thoughts  in  poetical  language,  than  in  calling  thoughts 
into  existence,  Avhich  are  themselA'es  poetry.  I  his  is 
the  gi*eat  distinction  between  the  true  and  the  pseudo¬ 
poet.  Every'  man,  Avith  a  ready'  command  ot  AA'ords,  and 
a  tolerably  lively  fancy',  may'  rhyme  on  for  ages  ;  but  it 
is  only  the  genuine  poet  Avho  can  extract  troin  all  com¬ 
mon  sights  and  sounds  the  odour  and  the  music  im|»er- 
ceptible  to  senses  of  a  less  delicate  organization.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  many  gradations  of  merit  beneath  that  o 
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;  and  iu  weaving  verses,  as  well  as  table-cloths, 
ill  Strachan  reflects  no  inconsiderable  lustre  upon  the 
d  enturers  of  the  shuttle  now  resident  in  the  ancient  and 
tood  town  of  Forres,  l^assing  over  his  longer  poem, 
^  hich  is  in  the  Spenserian  verse,  and  is  in  many  parts 
^irited  and  natural,  we  prefer  taking  our  extract  from 
one  of  the  minor  pieces,  entitled  “  The  Reverie.”  It  is  a 
passage  descriptive  of  the  effects  of  flne  natural  scenery 
upon  a  poet’s  mind  : 

«  How  sweet  through  Nature’s  wildest  scenes  to  stray, 
Knd  give  to  sportive  toil  the  cheerful  day  ! 

By  torrent’s  roar,  and  shaggy  pass,  to  trace 
The  wizard  feature,  and  the  rugged  grace. 

With  magic  softness  that  subdue  tlie  heart. 

And  still  new  raptures  to  the  soul  impart. 

The  wild  woods  hanging  o’er  the  narrow  dale, 

The  mountains  shrouded  in  their  azure  veil. 

The  hoary  cliffs,  iu  solemn  gnmdeur  piled, 

I’hat  shade  the  green-clad  vale,  serenely  mild. 

And  distant  lake,  exulting  in  the  rays 
That  sportive  on  its  dazzling  bosom  blaze  ; 

Then  o’er  these  scenes  the  poet’s  eye  will  roll. 

While  bounds  from  earth  to  heaven  his  ravish’d  soul. 

And,  fraught  with  fancy  and  celestial  fire, 

He  wakes  to  wildest  notes  his  mouiitaiu  lyre. 

Peace  to  your  hmour’d  shades  !  ye  heaveii-tauglit  throng  ! 
Who  breathed,  ’mid  Scotia’s  wilds,  the  voice  of  song  ; 

Sweet  be  your  rest  as  the  loved  strains  ye  sung. 

And  soft,  as  sounds  that  o’er  your  harps  once  hung  ! 

Well  could  the  minstrel  iu  the  days  of  yore. 

Skill’d  in  his  country’s  legendary  lore. 

Make  from  his  harp  the  soothing  measures  flow, 

Warming  with  them  the  chilly  breast  of  woe  ; 

His  melting  airs  the  still  cold  heart  could  move. 

And  tune  the  jarring  passions  all  to  love. 

The  harp,  assuming  still  a  nobler  strain, 

W’ith  martial  sounds  would  animate  the  swain  ; 

Fan  in  his  glowing  breast  the  glorious  flame, 

Toeai’n  in  honour’s  field  the  prize  of  fame. 

His  country’s  foes  arranged  in  dread  array 
With  dauntless  heart  he  sought  the  wild  affray : 

Strong  was  his  arm  ;  for  Freedom’s  right  he  stood. 

Till  waved  her  banner  o’er  her  foes  subdued. 

If  met  by  death  amid  the  glorious  toil. 

He  bless’d  the  cause,  and  hail’d  him  with  a  smile.” 

Pp.  130-2. 

e  do  not  advise  Mr  Stra(!han  to  quit  his  workshop 
fur  Parnassus,  and  to  exchange  his  loom  for  a  lyre  ;  but 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that,  at  his  leisure,  he  continues 
to  cultivate  the  muse. 

Who  is  she  who  comes  the  last  upon  our  list,  rising 
upon  the  poetical  horizon  like  a  new  moon  among  the 
stars? — It  is  Mrs  Cookson  of  Leith  !  Fade  away,  Fe¬ 
licia  Hemans !  evaporate,  Joanna  Baillie !  die  and  be 
forgotten,  Letitia  Elizabeth  Laiidon  !  for  a  greater  than 
even  Mrs  Richardson  of  Dumfries  has  burst  upon  the 
astonished  world,  and  the  great  lost  power  of  song  is  once 
wore  embodied  in  the  strains  of  Mary  Ann  Cookson  ! 

hether  she  pens  an  “  Address  to  Miss  Janet  Clifford, 
who  was  deprived  of  both  her  parents  by  death,” — whe- 
1  er  she  writes  an  “  Epistle  to  a  Gentleman  who  sent  his 
ady  a  new  gown  and  some  wine  while  she  was  languish- 
wg  m  consumption,” — whether  she  soliloquizes,  in  a  ten- 
strain,  “  On  a.  Lady  who  died  of  a  decline  shortly  af- 
^  er  delivery,”  or  “  On  seeing  a  Fly  drowning  in  a 
w  of  milk,” — or  whether  she  pours  forth  the  “  Answer 
®  a  ^adyto  her  Husband  who  exclaimed,  smiling,  ‘  Lucy, 
ou  are  a  little  Diamond,’  ” — or,  boldly  attuning  her  lyre 
th  ^  produces  an  “  Elegy  ou  the  Death  of 

Ford  liyroii,” — in  each  and  all  of  her  ef- 

she  towers,  like  “  the  virtuous  Marcia,”  to  an  im- 
asurable  height  above  her  sex.  Let  us  adduce  an  exam- 
that^fi  pi'uot  of  our  assertion.  We  shall  pass  over 

picture  of  a  young  lady  in  a  delicate  state  of 
“^th  contained  iu  the  line— 

and  I'^^^gnid  form,  of  flesh  quite  bare 

^  We  shall  not  insist  upon  the  noble  opening  of  a  war- 

'  ^V^at  mean  these  rumbling  carriage  wheels?” 


but  we  cannot  resist  quoting  the  following  lines,  which, 
we  are  told,  were  “  spoken  extempore,”  and  which  were 
no  doubt  poured  forth  in  a  moment  of  lofty  inspiration  : 

I 

‘‘  VERSES  OX  A  FRIEND  OF  THE  AUTHOR’s  PARTING  FROM 

HER  FATHER  TO  ACCOMPANY  HER  HUSBAND  TO  SCOT¬ 
LAND. 

‘‘  Adieu,  kind  Father !  we  must  sever, 

I  to  join  my  husband  fly; 

Trust  it  will  not  be  for  ever, 

Cidm  be  that  prophetic  sigh. 

“  Now  Frederando  calls  me  forth, 

Let  me  then  undaunted  go 
To  crowded  cities  of  the  north. 

Land  of  comfort — not  of  woe. 

‘‘  Have  you  mark’d  his  fond  affection, 

Roth  for  you  and  me  the  same  ? 

Smile  with  joy  ou  this  connexion, 

Rless  the  day  my  Fred’rick  came. 

«  When  V  ice  lured  and  when  she  courted, 

Proof  against  her  wiles  I  stood; 

When  th’  assembly  vot’ries  flirted. 

Then  I  stemm’d  the  rushing  flood. 

**  Yes,  my  soul  disdain’d  its  meanness. 

Spurn’d  infatuating  toys; 

She  subjects  her friends  to  leannessy 
Robs  them  of  celestial  joys  !” 

If  possible,  we  think  the  opening  of  the  following  poem 
still  finer  than  the  above,  although  certainly  there  is  ncv 
thing  finer  iu  any  motleru  poet  than  what  3Irs  Cookson 
so  beautifully  says  of  Vice,  that 

“  She  subjects  her  friends  to  leanness,” — 

a  line  which  ought  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold  : 

“  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  SPOKEN  BY  A  LADY  WHILST  HER  LOVER 

WAS  DYING. 

I  “  *Tis  vain  to  tell  a  sneering  world 

Of  tortures  in  my  breast  unfurl’d. 

Of  cancers  that  corroding  lurk. 

Their  secret  apparatus  work  ; 

Repeatedly  this  bosom  mar 
With  dirks  and  cutlasses  of  war  ; 

As  Bolt,  and  Watt’s  high-pressures  go, 

Extends  my  nerves,  my  arteries  flow; 

The  swelling  glands  my  lungs  impedes. 

My  palpitating  heart  recedes  ; 

Life’s  vast  cascades  now  languid  roll. 

The  typhus  holds  them  in  control ; 

Shrivel  I’d  as  parchment  my  soft  lip. 

Death’s  freezing  hand  my  vitals  grip.” 

The  knowledge  displayed,  in  this  passage,  of  anatomy, 
gi’ammar,  and  mechanics,  is  altogether  wonderful.  Much 
do  we  regret  that  we  have  room  for  only  one  other  speci¬ 
men  of  Mrs  Cookson’s  unequalled  powers.  It  is  the  last 
words  of  George  the  Fourth  on  leaving  Scotland ;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  they  indicate  an  ac(piaintanc<*,  on  the 
part  of  his  gracious  Majesty,  with  the  rules  of  Linley 
IMurray,  peculiarly  satisfactory  and  complete.  The  King 
loquitur : 

“  Farewell  to  flourishing  Scoti, 

And  Caledonia’s  sons ! 

I  will  remember  till  I  die,— 

Yes— laurels  them  bi?comes. 

Yes,  I  am  indeed  an  English  born. 

But  Scotia’s  ti>  me  dear; 

And  cowardice  I  view  with  scorn, — 

I  would  disdain  to  fear.” 

What  a  pity  that  in  this  degenerate  age  there  are  not  more 
Mary  Ann  Cooksons  !  A  few  such  splendid  examples 
of  wdiat  real  genius  can  achieve,  might  frighten  many  of 
those  amphibious  animals  who  call  themselves  poets  from 
dipping  their  feeble  wings  in  the  Castalian  wave. 
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Letters  from  Joseph  Ritson^  Esq,  to  Mr  George  Paton  ; 
to  which  is  added,  A  Critique,  hy  John  Pinkerton,  Esq, 
upon  Ritson's  Scottish  Songs,  Edinburgh.  John 
Stevenson.  1829. 

This  book,  of  which  only  one  hundred  copies  have 
been  printed,  contains  a  few  literary  relics  of  the  antiqua¬ 
rian  Ritson,  together  with  a  prefatory  notice  of  the  late 
Mr  George  Paton,  of  Edinburgh,  a  person  well  known 
to  the  literati  of  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  and  who, 
though  he  held  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  clerk  in 
the  Custom-hou^e,  was  acknowledged  to  be  as  deeply 
versed  in  the  antiquities  of  North  Britain  as  almost  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  six  letters  from  Ritson  to 
Paton,  now  published,  touch  upon  a  variety  of  subjects, 
but  contain  little  that  is  very  new  or  very  interesting. 
The  first  is  dated,  “  Gray’s  Inn,  15th  Nov.  1792,”  and 
the  last,  ‘‘  Gray’s  Inn,  July  21st,  1795.”  In  the  course 
of  the  correspondence,  Pinkerton,  Chalmers,  Ireland,  and 
Laing,  are  mentioned,  and  a  few  things  are  noticed  casu¬ 
ally,  which  the  antiquarian  may  perhaps  find  worthy  of 
attention.  In  an  Appendix  is  given  Pinkerton’s  severe 
criticism  on  Ritson ’s  “  Scottish  Songs,”  which  appeared 
in  the  Critical  Review,  for  January,  1795.  The  review 
is  in  many  respects  just ;  and  it  was  certainly  one  of  Rit- 
son’s  failings,  that  he  was  over  apt  to  quarrel  with  other 
antiquaries. 


A  New  Booke  of  Cookerie,  wherein  is  set  forth  a  most  per¬ 
fect  direction  to  furnish  an  extraordinary,  or  ordinary 
feast,  either  in  Summer  or  Winter,  And  likewise  the 
most  commendable  fashion  of  Dressing  or  Sawcing  either 
Flesh,  Fish,  or  Powle,  All  set  forth  according  to  the 
now  new  English  and  French  Fashion,  By  John  Mur¬ 
rell.  London.  Printed  by  M.  T.  for  John  Mairiot. 
1631. 

We  introduce  this  curious  old  black-letter  book  (on 
which  we  accidentally  laid  our  hands  the  other  day)  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers,  principally  for  the  sake  of  two 
receipts  which  it  contains.  The  first  is  entitled  “  The 
Queen  of  Scots  Soup and  we  are  seriously  of  opinion 
that,  for  the  sake  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart,  it 
should  immediately  become  a  standard  dish  with  all  the 
defenders  of  Mary  and  her  unfortunate  family.  The  soup 
is  made  thus  : — “  Six  chickens  are  cut  in  small  pieces, 
with  the  heart,  gizzard,  and  liver  well  washed,  and  then 
put  into  a  stew-pan,  and  just  covered  with  water,  and 
boiled  till  the  chickens  are  enough.  Season  it  with  salt 
and  cayenne  pepper  ;  and  mince  parsley  with  eight  eggs, 
yolks  and  whites  beat  up  together.  Stir  round  altogether 
just  as  you  are  going  to  serve  it  up.  Half  a  minute  will 
boil  the  eggs.”  This  must  be  a  delicate  and  gentle  soup, 
worthy  of  the  amiable  dispositions  of  Mary,  and  every  way 
calculated  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  female  cha¬ 
racter. 

Our  other  receipt  is  entitled — “  An  excellent  and  much- 
approved  receit  for  a  long  consumption.”  We  suspect  it 
is  far  from  being  generally  known  to  the  medical  faculty, 
and  we  are  doing  therefore  a  great  service  to  mankind,  in 
now  rescuing  it  from  oblivion.  It  is  couched  in  these 
words  : — “  Take  eight,  ten,  or  eleven  white  snailes,  and 
break  away  their  shells  from  them,  then  put  them  into  a 
bowle  of  water  for  twelve  houres,  to  dense  themselves 
from  their  slime,  then  take  them  from  that  water  and  put 
them  into  another  bowle  of  running  water  for  twelve 
houres  more,  then  take  them  out,  and  put  them  into  half 
a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  keepe  them  in  it  twelve  houres, 
then  take  a  quart  of  red  cowe’s  milke,  and  put  the  snayles 
out  of  the  wine  into  the  milke,  and  boyle  the  quart  of 
milke  with  the  snayles  put  into  it,  untill  it  be  lH)yled  to 
a  piiite,'  then  put  into  it  one  ounce  of  canded  sugar,  and 
so  give  the  sicke  party  the  same  to  drinke  everie  morn¬ 
ing,  and  at  four  of  the  clucke  in  the  afteruoone ;  but  you 


■ih— —— ——————— 

must  not  let  the  sicke  party  eate  or  drinke  any 
for  the  space  of  two  houres  after  they  have  taken  this  ^ 
ceit ;  and  without  all  doubt,  this  being  duely  made 
taken  accordingly,  will,  with  God's  help,  recover  th 
party,  being  very  weake  and  far  spent  in  this  long  lin* 
gering  sickness,  and  of  my  knowledge  hath  been  often 
approved,  and  is  found  an  excellent  receit  to  cure  the 
same  disease.”  We  do  not  know  how  others  may  feel 
but,  were  we  consumptive,  we  should  immediately  drink 
immenM  quantities  of  boiled  snails,  for  we  put  great  con 
fidence  in  these  old  black-letter  books.  The  rest  of  the 
contents  of  this  volume  are  just  such  as  might  be  expected 
in  a  good  Cookery  Book  for  the  earlier  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.* 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


MV  GRANDMOTHER'S  KEYS. 

**  In  tenui  labor,  at  tenuis  non  gloria." 

I  AM  fond  of  the  olden  times — times  which  I  would  not 
write  old  for  any  thing.  That  is  a  beautiful  beech-tree, 
no  doubt,  but  what  is  it  to  Campbell’s 

“  Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree  ?” 

You  may  smile,  if  you  will ;  but  till  you  explain  the  rea¬ 
son  why  “  woods  among”  is  more  poetical  than  “  among 
woods,”  you  will  permit  me  to  write  the  olden,  instead  of 
the  old,  times. 

I  am  fond,  I  repeat,  and  I  love  to  repeat  it,  of  the  old¬ 
en  times, — of  the  fine,  hearty  old  carles  in  plaid  and  bon¬ 
net,  who  thought  strongly,  and  spoke  freely ;  but,  after 
all,  the  ladies  of  the  old  school  are  my  peculiar  favourites 
— those  respectable  matrons,  with  plaited  toys  and  black 
silk  hoods,  who  rode  behind  their  husbands  to  kirk  and 
market,  were  exceUent  housekeepers,  and  wonderfully 
kind  to  children.  To  me,  even  at  this  distant  hour,  there 
is  a  warmth,  and  a  comfort,  and  a  somewhat  akin  to 
dignity,  in  their  many  and  multiplied  investures.  No  } 
grave-digger  in  Hamlet  ever  deposited  a  more  nume¬ 
rous  assortment  of  jackets,  than  did  my  gi’andmother  of 
gowns  and  petticoats,  ere  she  went  to  repose.  Even  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell,  when,  in  the  year  1804,  she  en¬ 
gaged  to  smother  half  the  female  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Edinburgh,  did  not,  from  theatre  stage-box,  exhibit  a 
more  glorious  rotundity  and  expansion  of  person,  than 
did  my  worthy  progenitor.  Around  her  middle,  too, 
there  extended  a  zone,  broad,  strong,  and  immovable, 
from  which,  as  from  the  immobility  of  the  earth’s  axis, 
were  suspended,  on  the  one  side,  a  large  pocket,  shaped 
like  a  tailor’s  lapboard,  and  furnished  with  a  pocket-hole 
of  corresponding  shape  and  extension.  Beneath  this 
pocket,  but  at  a  respectful  and  becoming  distance,  were 
seen  to  flit  backwards  and  forwards,  as  the  movements 
required,  a  pair  of  clear  steel  scissors.  On  the  other 
side,  and,  on  the  principle  of  an  Australasia,  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  other  continents,  hung,  John  Gilpin-like,  to 
keep  her  balance  true,  “  The  Keys,” — not  separately,  or  in¬ 
dividually,  but  in  apt  and  becoming  connexion,  suspend¬ 
ed  from  a  large  clasp  ring,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  dia¬ 
meter.  Amongst  these  keys  there  prevailed  the  most 
complete  republican  equality — from  him,  the  lord  ot  the 
cellar,  even  down  to  her,  the  tiny  regulator  of  the  time-  > 
piece.  Thus  you  could  see,  at  one  glance,  not  only  that 
the  gudewife  was  useful,  but  that  her  pride  lay  in  being 
thought  so ;  and  that  she  would  rather  have  been  com¬ 
plimented  on  her  house  management,  than  on  her  com¬ 
plexion  or  graceful  movements.  , 

Now,  in  contrasting  with  this  the  gudewives  of  t  e 
present  day,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  satirical ;  indeed,  wew 
I  ever  so  much  so  disposed,  it  is  out  of  my  power,  as  pu 
lie  opinion  would  immediately  run  me  down,  like  a 
fishing-boat  before  a  Newcastle  collier.  1  mean,  in  at 
to  admit  an  incalculable  balance,  after  all  deductions  a*'^  ^ 

adjustments,  in  favour  of  “  gudewives  as  they  are, 
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■T  of  inannei*s,  dress,  education,  and  I  know  not 

ho\Y  many  additional  particulars.  And  to  what  extent 
these  improvements  may  yet  be  carried,  no  one  who  has 
not  seen  in  Edward  Irving’s  Millennium,  can  possibly  de¬ 
termine.  My  sole  object  is  to  draw  your  attention,  and 
that  of  the  gudewives  of  the  present  day,  to  my  “  Grand¬ 
mother’s  Keys.” 

I  say  nothing  of  the  pocket— though  the  subject  is 
highly  descr\’ing  of  a  separate  chaptei* — nor  of  the  scissors 
^nor  of  the  pincushion — whose  pardon  I  beg  a  thou¬ 
sand  times,  as  having  been  unintentionally  overldoked — 
not  assuredly  from  its  diminutive  size — in  my  former 
enumeration  of  pendicles ;  but  I  come  at  once,  and  for 
the  sake  of  unity — the  parent,  they  tell  us,  of  interest — 
to  speak  of  the  “  Keys.”  These  keys  hung  with  a  grace 
and  a  freedom  which  could  never  be  overlooked  ;  no  con¬ 
straint  nor  seeming  aiTangement.  It  was  a  kind  of 
Jack  Goodfellow  golden  age,  when  great  and  small,  im¬ 
portant  and  unimportant,  rusted  and  ward-worn,  met 
together  and  fondly  embraced,  united  in  the  same  jingle, 
and  bobbed  at  the  same  step.  Like  the  human  faculties, 
as  described  by  our  worthy  faculty-mongers,  these  Keys 
rested  upon  a  background  of  complete  unity ;  yet,  when¬ 
ever  circumstances  called  them  into  play,  they  were  ever 
separately  and  individually  at  hand,  ready  to  execute  the 
appropriate  task  assigned  to  them.  Every  key,  in  fact, 
was  a  separate  bump,  to  which  was  assigned  the  task  of 
opening  one  lock,  and  one  exclusively  ;  and  had  my  grand- 
, mother  suspected  that  the  office  of  one  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  another,  she  would  have  considered  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  as  dangerous,  and  not  to  be  countenanced.  Thus 
it  is — and  the  analogy  is  worth  tracing  through  a  sen¬ 
tence — that,  in  the  beautiful  science  of  craniology,  each 
separate  faculty  has  its  own  assigned  and  circumscribed 
duty  and  ideality,  and  no  more  dares  trespass  upon  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  imagination,  wit,  or  benevolence,  than  my  grand¬ 
mother’s  cellar-door  Key  thought  of  dealing  with  the  wards 
of  her  time-piece.  Were  faculties  permitted  thus  to  tres¬ 
pass  or  ti-ansgress  the  limits  assigned  to  them,  then  there 
were  an  end  to  the  division  of  labour,  and  to  that  beauti¬ 
ful  adjustment  by  which  a  pin  is  brought  to  so  much  per¬ 
fection. 


But  how  are  the  Keys  managed  now-a-days  ?  for  this, 
after  all,  is  the  matter  of  discourse  and  enquiry.  Is  the 
above  beautiful  and  convenient  arrangement  adopted  ;  or 
is  another,  and,  if  any  other,  a  better  or  a  worse,  adopted 
in  its  stead?  I  hate  the  German  Illuminati,  and  the 
French  Revolution,  and  lament  the  decay  of  the  age  of 
chivalry  and  respect  for  royalty ;  and  this  I  do,  not  only 
on  the  score  that,  by  means  of  such  unhallowed  agen¬ 
cies,  society  has  been  torn  from  its  moorings,  and  dashed 
into  a  thousand  separate  and  independent  fragments,  but 
that  along  with,  and  I  verily  believe  in  sympathy  with,  these 


events,  my  Grandmother’s  Keys  have  broken  from  their 
Ting  and  been  dispersed.  They  have,  in  fact,  become,  since 
the  period  alluded  to,  a  kind  of  refugees — unconnected,  un- 
united,  insubordinate,  and  useless — never  at  hand  unless 
when  not  wanted,  and  always  a-seeking  when  most  requi¬ 
red.  You  look  upon  that  three-cornered  and  tesselated  piece 
of  net-work  or  velvet,  commonly  called  a  reticule,  but  you 
*oay  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  search,  the  keys  are  not 
there;  and  if  not  there,  where  can  they  be?  not  assuredly 
on  the  person  of  the  mistress ;  for  on  her  whole  person, 
oiR  head-dress  to  shoe-point,  there  is  neither  lap,  pocket, 
*Jor  fastening.  The  keys  would  escape  from  her  like  a 
fop  of  water  over  the  burning  face  of  a  tailor’s  goose  ; 
*  e  would  absolutely  faint  at  the  imputation  of  anything 
*  vjothic  as  a  key,  a  pocket,  or  a  pincushion,  on  her  per- 
has  superseded  and  banished  utility,  and, 
be  scutlle,  the  associated  keys  have  run  riot,  and  be- 
^!jje  entirely  unmanageable.  You  may  call  spirits,  but 
“  V  enme?  You  may  sing  out  from  morn  to  night, 
bi4  ’  Mary  ! — what’s  your  name  ? — Jane  !  Tibby  ! 

naperv-press  kev;  you  will  find  it  on  the 
‘^'leboard.”_‘<  Ka,  mem;  it’s'no  therc.”^‘‘  It  must  be 


there ! — Go  search  the  table-drawer !” — “  Mem,  I  canna 
find  it.” — “  Stupid  idiot !  stand  out  of  my  road.  I’m 
sure  such  servants  ! — it  cannot  be  far  off,  for  I  had  it  not 
ten  minutes  ago and  so 

“  The  maids  are  running  through  the  house- 
ilk  door  is  cast  a-jee ; 

And  there’s  ho  a  hole  in  a’  the  house, 

But’s  searching  for  ‘  the  key’  ” — 

but  all  in  vain.  The  smith’s  fingers  are  put  in  opera^ 
tion,  and  just  as  he  has  removed  the  lock,  at  the  expense 
of  the  splintered  timber,  Peggy  comes  bouncing  in  with 
an  “  Eh,  mem,  here’s  the  key  !” — Nor  is  this  the  worst 
— by  no  means;  Sickness  is  in  the  house,  and  the  doctor 
orders  an  immediate  use  of  jams  and  jellies;  but  the  key 
has  taken  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  terra 
incognita  of  “  somewhere.”  It  was  seen  by  somebody 
some  time  ago,  but  nobody  got,  and  nobody  had  it ;  and 
in  a  word,  nobody  knows  any  thing  about  the  matter  ! — 
Company  to  tea  !  down  with  the  tea-cups,  tray,  urn, 
all  in  a  smoke  and  a  bustle.  But,  bless  me !  where’s  the 
sugar,  ay,  and  the  tea-cannister — these  iiidispensables  of 
the  repast  ?^ — they  are  under  lock  and  key — the  lock,  in¬ 
deed,  is  safe,  and  at  its  post,  like  a  carrier’s  dog,  firm  and 
unmoved — not  to  be  tampered  with — but  the  key — oh  ! 
the  key — is  at  the  “  back  of  beyond,”  where  the  mare, 
according  to  immemorial  tradition,  was  safely  delivered 
of  the  fiddler.  It  must,  in  fact,  either  have  sunk  through 
the  earth  and  become  a  gnome,  or  ascended  through  the 
air  and  been  sainted,  otherwise  the  search  made  for  it 
would  have  been  successful.  Perspective  becomes  the 
order  of  the  hour,  till  force  has  done  the  work  of  art, 
and  a  fine  evening  has  been  spent  in  useless  and  unavail¬ 
ing  regrets  for  the  “  loss  of  the  key.” 

Let  the  glide  wife  keep  the  keys,  then  ;  and  keep  to 
the  keys  only — keep  to  them,  as  my  grandmother  did,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word — attach  them  ( I  do  not  care 
where  or  how)  to  her  person,  and  be  able,  at  a  moment’s 
warning,  to  make  that  use  of  them  for  which  they  were 
originally  hammered  out  and  constructed. 

It  is,  after  all,  on  such  apparently  trifling  attentions  or 
negligences  that  much  of  the  comfort  or  usefulness  of 
life  depends.  Let  any  one,  addicted  to  the  negligence  to 
which  I  have  referred,  fairly  calculate  the  time  lost,  the 
convenience  marred,  the  temper  fretted,  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  hazarded,  by  such  occurrences,  and  the  amount  will 
not  fail  to  astonish  as  well  as  mortify.  Little  things  are 
indeed  great  to  little  men — pnrva  leves  capiunt  animos  ; 
but  against  this  effect,  as  well  as  evidence  of  our  fallen 
and  imperfect  nature,  it  becomes  us  to  guard.  For  great 
calamities  or  trying  exigencies  we  stand,  as  it  were,  ]>re- 
pared  ;  and  the  storm,  whilst  it  arrests  and  stupifies,  still 
nerves  and  solemnizes  our  faculties ; — 

‘‘  Shake,  ye  old  pillars  of  the  marble  sky, 

Yet  still  serene  th’  unconquer’d  mind  looks  down 

Upon  the  wreck.” 

But  for  the  eternal  “  losing  or  mislaying  ”  of  the  keys, 
there  is  no  remedy.  Against  the  assail  of  the  lion  and 
the  tiger,  there  are  means  of  defence — against  those  of 
the  musquito  and  the  midge,  there  are  none.  Misfor¬ 
tunes  are  formidable,  without  being  teazing — mismanage¬ 
ments  fret  in  proportion  to  their  trifling  nature  and  tlie 
frequency  of  their  occurrence. 

Now,  madam,  do  not  flounce  out  of  the  room,  and  slam 
the  door,  so  as  to  endanger  the  lights  and  the  drum  of 
my  ears.  What  I  have  said — my  own  conscience  is  my 
witness — I  have  said  for  your  good ;  and  if  the  medicine 
do  but  operate  beneficially,  a  few  painful  throes,  during 
the  operation,  will  be  of  less  consequence.  And,  in  order 
to  show  you  that  I  hear  no  manner  of  grudge  against 
you,  I  mean,  God  willing,  to  drink  tea  with  you  on  Tues¬ 
day  next,  when,  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  1  will 
find  you  in  a  “  Profer  Key.” 
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THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE— ITS  IMPORTANCE  TO 
THE  CLERICAL  PROFESSION. 

Mr  Editor, — I  beg  leave  to  solicit  your  attention  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  which,  as  I  humbly  conceive  the  clergy  to  be  deeply 
concerned,  they  should  therefore  feel  themselves  much  in¬ 
terested.  I  allude  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
sacred  and  primitive  language,  which,  I  am  happy  to  ob¬ 
serve,  is  more  cultivated  than  it  was  in  my  early  days ;  and 
would  be  still  more  so,  were  it  not  for  the  jealousy  and  nar¬ 
row-mindedness  of  the  Jews  themselves — I  mean  those  with 
whom  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  conversing — who  wish 
to  exclude  us  c  vestibulo  tempUy  and  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  prevent  us  Christians  from  entering  the  pene¬ 
tralia.  The  Hebrew  nation — if  I  am  correctly  informed 
— keep  even  their  brethren  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
Cabala  till  they  have  attained  the  age  of forty ,  though  they 
allow  them  to  read  the  Talmud  and  the  Targums.  To 
those  who  are  intended  for  the  clerical  profession,  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  lingua 
sacra  should  be  considered  as  a  and  a  very 

safe  one  too,  ere  they  shall  be  ordained  as  ministers  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  or  of  the  Established  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland.  It  is  evident  that  this  was  the  firm 
and  decided  opinion  of  the  lefirned  Dr  Robison,  who  was 
Oriental  Professor  in  tlie  University  of  Edinburgh,  as 
is  manifest  from  his  erudite  preface  to  his  edition  of  the 
Clavis  Pentateuch i,  which  had  been  long  out  of  print 
and  become  verv  scarce. 

No  clergyman  can  be  said  to  be  well  informed  or  tho¬ 
roughly  qualified  to  exercise  his  sacred  function,  should 
he  continue  to  be  wilfully  ignorant  of  the  primitive  lan¬ 
guage,  which,  as  such,  lends  to  all  languages,  W'hile  it 
borrows  from  none ;  and  therefore,  from  its  very  simpli¬ 
city,  can  easily  be  learnt  by  any  one  possessed  of  moderate 
abilities  and  common  application.  The  Vulgate  is  like¬ 
wise  absolutely  necessary  for  the  theological  student,  who 
will  find  Parkhurst’s  Hebrew  Lexicon — if  he  begins  read¬ 
ing  without  the  Masoretic  points — and  Buxtorf’s,  the 
best.  A  very  valuable  Lexicon  has  lately  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  from  the  Cambridge  University  Press ; — it  was 
•written  originally  in  the  German,  by  Gesenius,  and  has 
been  very  ably  and  well  translated  by  a  Rabbi,  a  teacher 
of  the  Hebrew  at  Cambridge.  There  are  two  excellent 
Hebrew  Grammars — one  by  your  late  and  learned  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robison,  and  another  by  H.  V.  Boluffy,  which 
will  be  highly  useful  to  students  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  for  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the  classics. 
The  latter  may  very  justly  be  called  Une  yrammaire  rai- 
sonnee.  To  those  conversant  with  the  Lingua  Toscana, 
Diodati*s  Italian  Bible  was  strongly  recommended  by  the 
late  Bishops  Bagot  and  Horsley,  particularly  for  its  copious 
and  learned  annotations.  Unfortunately  this  work  is 
now  very  scarce,  and  fetches  a  high  price.  A  new  edition 
of  it  has  lately  been  published  by  Priestley  in  I^ondon, 
but  the  valuable  annotations  of  Diodati  are  totally  ex¬ 
cluded. 

The  theological  student,  however,  should  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  Septuagint  or  the  Vulgate.  He  must  go  to 
the  fountain  head,  and  read  carefully  the  Hebrew  text 
itself.  Though,  upon  the  whole,  our  P^nglish  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  well  done  and  faithfully  executed  ; 
yet  it  is  very  erroneously  so  in  several  of  the  Books — 
Isaiah,  in  particular.  But  it  is  said  that  that  eminent  and 
acute  critic.  Dr  Kennicot,  told  his  late  majesty,  George 
the  Third,  that  not  any  one  of  the  fundamental  articles  of 
our  faith  was  impugned  by  the  mistranslation.  Dr  K. 
indeed  was  very  urgent  for  a  revision  of  the  translation 
of  our  Bible,  and  for  a  new  one  to  be  made,  and  published 
under  authority.  But  with  me  and  many  of  my  friends, 
the  judiciousness  of  this  recommendation  is  very  problem¬ 
atical  and  doubtful,  not  to  say  extremely  dangerous, 
though  it  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the  ablest  theological 
'critic  of  his  time.  This  the  late  eminent  scholar,  the 
Reverend  William  Crowe,  LL.B.,  Fellow  of  New  Col¬ 


lege,  and  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
his  three  discourses  preached  by  him  before  that  Uni 
versity,  evidently  proved  by  many  c(»gent  and  forcible  arl 
guments.  For  the  clergy,  indeed,  a  Version  of  the  Serin, 
tures  is  much  wanted,  to  assist  them  in  their  theological 
studies  ;  but  I  should  be  veiy  apprehensive  of  its  disturb¬ 
ing  and  unsettling  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  who 
from  time  out  of  mind,  have  been  accustomed  to  our  pre! 
sent  translation.  They  would  feel  the  strongest  aversion 
and  repugnance  to  receive  and  adopt  the  new'  one  pro. 
posed  to  them,  and  with  which  they  were  totallv  unac¬ 
quainted.  I  w'ell  remember  that,  several  years  ago,  a 
clergyman  in  Hampshire,  wishing  to  improve  the  psalm¬ 
ody  in  his  parish,  wished  to  introduce  among  his  pa¬ 
rishioners  Tattersall’s  new  version  of  the  Psalms  ;  but 
the  honest  and  well-meaning  rustics  were  filled  with 
wrath  and  indignation  when  the  projmsal  was  made  to 
them  by  their  pious  and  worthy  pastor ;  for  one  and  tdl 
w'ith  much  vehemence,  declared  that  they  were  not  Kiu<r 
David’s  Psalms, — that  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
sing  Sternhold  and  Hopkins’  version, — and,  therefore, 
would  receive  no  other.  The  late  Bishop  Horsley,  in  bis 
learned  and  elaborate  work  on  the  Psalms,  has  clearly 
demonstrated,  with  his  usual  acumen  and  sagacity,  that, 
though  Sternhold  and  Hopkins’  version  is  a  very  quaint 
one,  yet  it  is  more  conformable  to  the  idiom  of  the  Ibujua 
sacra  than  that  of  Tate  and  Brady,  or  any  other.  Now, 
if  we  fail  in  the  minor,  it  follows,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
that  we  shall  equally  so  in  the  major. 

These  remarks  are  all  with  wdiich  I  shall  trespass  on 
your  time  at  present ;  but  you  will  jierhaps  permit  me  to 
return  to  the  subject  at  some  future  oj)portunitv. 

‘  R.  N. 

STORY  OF  THE  LAIRD  OF  FAWDONSIDE. 

By  the  Author  of  the  Histories  of  the  Scottish  Rebellions. 

The  following  story  was  related  to  me  by  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  resident  for  fifty  years  in  Northumberland,  but 
who  had  been  born  and  educated  near  the  scene  described, 
where  it  was,  in  his  youth,  a  common  fireside  legend. 

The  Laird  of  Fawdonside,  an  estate  immediately  above 
Abbotsford,  on  the  course  of  the  Tweed,  was  one  night 
riding  home  in  a  state  of  intoxication  from  market,  w  hen, 
just  as  he  reached  a  place  about  half  a  mile  from  his  own 
house,  he  encountered  that  celebrated  and  very  generally 
reprobated  character,  the  Devil.  Fully  aw'are  ot  the 
danger  of  his  situation,  the  Laird  thought  he  would  give 
his  holiness  the  cut  celestial,  and  pass  on.  But  Siitan  Avas 
not  an  acquaintance  to  be  shaken  off  so  easily  :  he  fairly 
intercepted  the  Laird  as  he  was  about  to  give  him  the  go¬ 
by  ;  and,  although  Fawdonside  attempted  then  to  take  a 
more  desperate  course  and  rush  past,  he  found  hiinsell, 
notwithstanding  all  his  exertions,  obliged  at  hist  to  come 
to  a  quiet  tete-a-tete  Avith  his  enemy.  The  conversation 
which  ensued,  ended  in  a  proposal  on  the  jiart  ot  the 
Devil,  that  Fawdonside  should  purchase  a  right  ot 
age,  by  agreeing  to  deliver  up  to  him  Avhatever  living 
thing  he  should  first  meet  as  he  approached  his  home. 
The  Laird,  calling  to  mind  that  a  favourite  greyhound 
was  in  the  habit  of  coming  out  of  the  house  to  meet  him 
on  similar  occasions,  consented  to  the  proposal,  though 
not  without  some  compunctious  qualms  in  regard  to  the 
faithful  and  beloved  creature  Avhich  he  w'as  thus  consign¬ 
ing  to  destruction.  Chance  determined  that  his  lecliugs 
of  regret  should  be  exercised  on  a  much  w'orthicr  object. 
As  in  the  somewhat  similar  case  of  Jephthah,  his  ' 
ter,  a  child  of  ten  yeai*s,  Avas  the  first  person  Avhoin  ^ 
met.  No  Avords  could  express  the  horror  ot  the 
Laird,  as  the  fiend,  Avho  had  dogged  him,  appeared  at  ns 
back  to  claim  his  victim.  He  could  only  plead  a  resi>it«* 
After  much  entreaty,  “  the  bhieiny”  conseiiteil  to 
him  a  few  days  to  take  leave  of  the  child.  It  Wng  t  en 
settled  that  the  rendition  should  be  made  next  IhurstJiy 
at  Galashiels  kirk,  Satan  disappeared. 
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.  the  appointed  day,  Fawdonside  had  consulted 

the  of  the  parish  as  to  what  he  should  do  un¬ 

der  such  circumstances.  The  minister,  who  happened  to 
hive  some  knowled^^^e  of  diablerie,  proposed  a  scheme,  by 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brethren,  he  hoped  to 
^unteract  the  desi^rns  of  the  h:vil  One.  On  the  day 
appointed,  the  child  was  brought  to  Galashiels  kirk, 
where,  being  placed  at  the  sacramental  table,  it  was 
«  hedged”  round,  if  not  with  “  divinity,”  at  least  with  a 
dozen  able  expounders  of  it ;  and  such  a  praying  and 
reaching  commenced,  as  had  never  before  shaken  the 
walls  of  that  place  of  worship.  When  Satan  at  last  ap¬ 
peared,  the  minister  of  the  parish  entered  into  a  warm 
expostulation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  unreasonable 
bargain  with  Fawdonside  ;  and  although  the  Tartarean 
monarch  expressed  no  little  vexation  and  rage  at  being 
baulked  in  his  demand,  he  was  soon  brought  to  reason. 
In  the  end,  he  agreed  to  accept  a  little  dog  in  lieu  of  the 
child  ;  which  creature  being  immediately  thrown  to  him, 
he  vanished  through  the  roof,  taking  a  considerable  part 
of  it  with  him,  and  leaving  behind  him,  to  use  the  words 
of  old  Aubrey,  “  a  marvellous  perfume  of  sulphur.” 
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A  NEW  POETIC  MIRROR. 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

No.  I.— Mr  W.  W.* 

Ode  to  n  Highland  Eee. 

Astounding  creature,  what  art  thou, 
Descending  from  the  mountain’s  brow 
With  such  a  boom,  and  passing  by 
Like  spirit  of  the  nether  sky? 

While  all  around  this  mountain  reign 
I  look  for  thee,  but  look  in  vain  ; 

Thee  I  shall  nev^er  behold  again ! 

And  it  is  painful  thus  to  sever 
From  trumpeter  of  heaven  for  ever. 

Thou  art  a  wonder,  I  confess. 

Thou  journeyer  of  the  wilderness  ; 

Yet  a  holy  thing  art  thou  to  me. 

As  emblem  of  pure  industry — 

And  as  an  emblem  higher  still, 

Which  made  my  heart  and  spirit  thrill  ; 

For  I  bethought  me  thou  mightst  be 
The  angel  of  eternity, 

Sent  down,  with  trumpet’s  awful  boom. 

To  summon  nature  to  her  doom. 

And  make  the  churchyards  heave  and  groan, 
ith  flesh  to  flesh,  and  bone  to  bone  : 

I  choose  not  say  the  wild  emotion 
Df  my  moved  soul,  and  its  devotion. 

At  thy  astounding  locomotion. 

Blest  be  thy  heart,  sweet  Highland  bee, 
That  thou  pass’d  by,  and  changed  not  me  ; 
lor  though  I  know  what  I  am  now, 

(  Ihe  world  knows  not,  I  must  allow,) 

^et  the  wild  wonder  strikes  me  dumb, 
hat  I  shall  be  in  time  to  come  1 
^Vhether  a  zephyr  of  the  cloud, 

A  moving  and  mysterious  shroud, 

A  living  thing  without  a  frame, 

A  glory  without  sound  or  aim, 

Gr  a  creature  like  thee  of  a  thousand  years, 
B<Miming  through  ev^erlasting  spheres  ! 

^uch  bolt  of  bold  sublimity, 

^  Ian  never  has  seen,  and  never  sliall  see, 

•  As  the  great  W.  a  bumbee  ! 

Therefore,  blest  creature  of  thy  kind, 
laud  thy  speed  upon  the  wind, 

And,  dream  or  spirit  as  thou  art, 
bless  thee  with  a  human  heart — 
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God  speed  thee  to  thy  latest  years  ; 

I  neither  know  thee  nor  thy  peers,  v 

And  yet  mine  eyes  are  fill’d  with  tears.  3 
For,  as  a  bee,  if  thou  hadst  been 
As  perilous  as  some  I’ve  seen. 

When  my  rash  boyhood’s  hands  were  given 
(  Hands  made  to  strike  the  harp  of  heaven) 

To  feel  the  poignancy  and  smart 
Of  thy  empoison’d  ruthless  dart. 

How  with  that  dart  of  ebony 

Mightst  thou  have  wrong’d  my  friend  and  me ; 

And  dreadful  damage  mightst  have  done 

To  our  beloved  Miss  Hutchison  ! 

Therefore,  it  doth  behov'e  me  well 
To  bless  thee  and  thy  little  ceU. 

And  no\v%  again,  sweet  bee,  I  say, 

With  earnest  feeling  I  shall  pray  > 

F’or  thee  when  I  am  far  away.  3 

Again  I  hear  thy  voice  devout. 

About — about — and  all  about. 

As  stretch’d  recumbent  on  the  grass — 

From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass. 

Sounding  to  me  like  trump  of  death, 

F’.'ir  o’er  the  brown  astonish’d  heath  ; 

I  look  to  cloud,  to  sky,  and  tree, 

A  thousand  ways,  yet  cannot  see 
Thy  faery  path  of  mystery. 

’Tis  thus  the  high  poetic  mind 
Can  trace,  with  energy  refined. 

The  slightest  atom  on  the  wind 
To  its  high  source ;  and  to  the  goal. 

Where  perishes  its  tiny  soul. 

Then  step  by  step  ascend  on  high, 

FVom  dunghill  to  the  yielding  sky  : 

And  thus  shall  I  ambitious  be. 

When  iiKpiest  is  perform’d  on  me. 

So  rise  above  my  grovelling  race. 

Rounding,  like  thee,  and  one  day  trace 
]My  path  on  high,  like  heavenly  dove,  ^ 
Which  none  diire  challenge  or  reprove,  > 

A  path  all  human  walks  above !  3 

SONG  TO  LEILA. 

Say,  wilt  thou,  Leila,  when  alone. 

Remember  days  of  bliss  gone  by  ? 

Wilt  thou,  besiile  thy  native  Rhone, 

E’er  for  our  distant  streamlets  sigh  ? 

Reneath  thy  own  glad  sun  and  sky. 

Ah  !  Leila,  wilt  thou  think  of  me?” 

She  blush’d,  and  murmur’d  in  reply, 

“  Aff/  life  is  one  long  thought  of  thee.''' 

“  Sweet  girl  !  I  would  not  have  it  so  ; 

My  destiny  must  not  be  thine. 

For,  wildly  as  the  wild  xvave’s  flow. 

Will  pass  this  fleeting  life  of  mine.” 

“  And  let  thy  fate  be  weal  or  woe, 

Aly  thoughts,”  she  smiling  said,  are  free ; 
And  well  the  watchful  angels  know 
Alg  life  is  one  long  thought  of  thee." 

“  Then,  Leila,  may  thy  thoughts  and  prayers 
Re  with  me  in  mv  hour  of  need  ; 

When  round  me  throng  the  (^old  world’s  cares. 
And  all  my  heart’s  fresh  sorrows  bleed  !” 

“  Why,  dearest !  nurse  so  dark  a  creed  ? 

For  full  of  fame  thy  life  shall  be  ; 

And  mine  shall  share  thy  glory’s  meed. 

In  one  long  blissful  thought  of  thee." 

H.  G.  R. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Thk  Annuals. — We  gave  some  account  last  Saturday  of  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  several  of  the  Annuals  for  1S.50,  and  we  are  now  able  to 
add  a  little  farther  information  on  this  wibject.— T/ie  Offering,  Anew 
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Annual,  is,  like  the  “  Amulet,”  especially  designed  to  establish  and 
illustrate  the  connexion  between  polite  literature  and  religion.  The 
embellishipents  are  to  be  selected  principally  from  Scriptural  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  work  is  to  be  edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  iM.A. 
—Another  new  Annual  is  announced,  to  be  called  by  a  name  which 
we  think  highly  objectionable — EmvianueU  We  are  told  in  the  pro¬ 
spectus,  that  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  publication  will  be  its 
endeavonr  to  diffbse  and  maintain,  in  its  various  compositions  of 
prose  and  verse,  sound  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  its  govern¬ 
ing  rule  being  that  which  pervades  the  doctrines  of  the  established 
church.  The  Rev.  W.  Shepherd,  Author  of  **  Clouds  and  Sunshine,” 
is  to  be  the  Editor.  We  are  sorry  he  has  ehristened  his  bantling  by 
a  name  which  we  think  far  too  sacred  to  be  so  used. — Friendship's 
Offering  is  to  be  published  on  the  31st  of  October,  and  it  is  confident¬ 
ly  expected  will  be  still  superior  to  any  of  the  former  volumes  of  the 
series.  Its  embellishments  will  consist  principally  of  choice  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  British  School,  both  of  painting  and  engraving. — The 
Winter's  Wreath  is  to  appear  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  will  con¬ 
tain  thirteen  highly-finished  line  engravings  on  steel,  together  with 
contributions  from  Mrs  Hemans,  Miss  Mitford,  Miss  Jewsbury,  Der¬ 
went  Conway,  Hartley  Coleridge,  and  many  other  persons  of  emi¬ 
nence. — Mr  Ackermann  announces  his  intention  to  add  another  to 
the  class  of  Annuals  for  youth,  under  the  title  of  Ackermann* s  Juve¬ 
nile  Forgel-me-Not,  It  is  to  contain  eight  beautiful  engravings,  and 
contributions  from  a  number  of  popular  writers,  among  whom  are 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  Montgomery,  John  Clare,  and  Miss  Landon. 

The  Second  Volume  of  Guy  Mannering,  being  the  fourth  in  the 
series  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  has  just  appeared. 
It  contains  a  few  notes  of  an  interesting  kind,  and  a  frontispiece  of 
great  merit  by  William  Kidd,  very  cleverly  engraved  by  James 
Mitchell.  The  subject  is  the  game  at  High  Jinks.  Each  figure  is 
full  of  character  and  humour,  and  the  whole  are  grouped  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  would  not  disgrace  Wilkie.  We  cannot  say  so  much  for  the 
vignette  by  Cooper,  R.A.  It  represents  Hatteraick  burking  Glossin; 
the  figures  are  heavy,  and  the  countenances  very  unmeaning.  The 
first  volume  of  the  Antiquary  will  be  the  next  of  the  series,  to  which, 
we  understand,  a  curious  introduction  is  prefixed. 

We  understand  that  the  forthcoming  Volume  of  Constable’s  Mis¬ 
cellany  will  contain  an  **  Autumn  in  Italy,  being  a  Personal  Narra¬ 
tive  of  a  Tour  through  the  Austrian,  Tuscan,  Roman,  and  Sardinian 
States,  by  J.  D.  Sinclair,  Esq.” 

A  new  monthly  periodical  is  about  to  appear  under  the  title  of 
The  London  University  Magazine.  It  is  to  be  supported  chiefly  by 
the  students  of  that  University,  and  will  be  strictly  a  literary  and 
scientific  miscellany.  It  will  contain,  according  to  the  Prospectus,— 
**  Reviews  of  New  Publications,  Matters  of  Science,  Critical  and 
other  Essays,  Sketches  of  Character,  Satires  on  Men  and  Manners, 
Literary  and  Scientific  Intelligence,  occasional  Reports  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessors*  Lectures,  a  Monthly  Summary  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Miscellaneous  Intelligence  connected  with  it,  allowing, 
besides,  a  voluminous  et  cetera  for  subjects  which  may  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  under  any  of  these  heads.” 

Mortality,  a  Poem,  in  three  Parts,  by  T.  Cambria  Jones,  will 
shortly  make  its  appearance. 

A  Topographical  and  Historical  Account  of  Methodism,  in  York¬ 
shire,  is  preparing  for  publication. 

Dr  Shirley  Palmer  will  shortly  publish  Popular  Illustrations  of 
Medicine  and  Diet,  illustrating  the  principal  existing  causes  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  death. 

Botany. — A  Flora  of  British  North  America,  illustrated  with 
figures  of  nondescript,  or  rare  species,  by  W.  Jackson  Hooker, 
LL.D.  is  in  the  press.  Also,  a  Flora  Devoniensis,  or  a  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Plants  growing  wild  in  the  county  of  Devon,  arranged 
both  according  to  the  Linnecan  and  natural  systems,  with  an  account 
of  their  geographical  distribution,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Jones  and 
Mr  J.  F.  Kingston. 

A  society  has  been  formed  at  Brussels,  similar  to  our  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  Society,  for  the  express  purpose  of  publishing 
good  works  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  proposes  to  publish  twelve  volumes 
per  annum ;  and  every  subscriber  of  six  florins  yearly  is  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  each.  The  Application  of  Morals  to  Politics,  and  Schlegcl’s 
History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  are  already  published. 

A  new  German  Journal,  entitled,  Periodical  Review  of  the  Juris¬ 
prudence  and  Legislation  of  Foreign  Countries,  Is  announced  at 
Heidelberg.  The  editors  are  in  communication  with  the  principal 
lawyers  in  France,  England,  Italy,  Denmark,  Russia,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  Switzerland,  with  a  view  to  make  their  eountrymen  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  works  on  legislation  published  in  these  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  Geographical  Society  at  Paris  has  awarded  its  annual  medal 
for  the  most  important  geographical  discoveries  and  labours  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Sir  John  Franklin  t  and  decreed  honourable  mention  to  be 
made  of  Dr  John  Richardson,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  northern 
•ipeUition. 


British  Beauties.— During  the  latter  period  of  the  nominal 
reign  of  the  late  King,  his  present  Majesty,  anxious  to  perpetual' 
the  remembrance  of  a  galaxy  of  female  loveliness  which  the  i)eculiar 
position  of  the  British  Court  had  placed  comparatively  in  the  shad’ 
was  pleased  to  commission  a  distinguished  female  miniature-paint^ 
with  the  task  of  forming  a  gallery  of  beauties  for  his  private  cabinet* 
and  thus  the  charms  of  many  of  our  fairest  contemporaries,  which 
were  not  gifted  with  Hebe-like  properties  sufficiently  tenacious  to  re. 
main  unimpaired  for  the  advantage  of  .his  future  Court,  have  been* 
at  least,  rendered  permanent  by  the  favour  of  his  Majesty’s  selection* 
in  order  to  advance  the  claims  of  the  regency  against  those  maintain¬ 
ed  by  Grammont,  or  rendered  immortal  by  Lely,  Vandyke,  Kneller 
or  Reynolds.  But  the  gallery  formed  by  Mrs  Shee,  however  vanous 
and  exquisite  in  its  exhibition  of  female  loveliness,  is  but  a  shadow 
of  that  which  the  highest  coUries  of  the  present  season  might  have 
consigned  to  the  canvass. 

Theatrical  Gossip, new  piece,  after  the  manner  of  the  Frei- 
schutz,  entitled  “  Der  Vampyr,”  has  been  brought  out  with  great 
success  at  the  English  Opera  House.  It  is  an  adaptation  from  the 
German  by  Planch^,  and  the  music  is  by  a  young  composer  of  much 
promise  called  Henrich  Marschner.  The  piece  is  likely  to  have  a 
decided  run,  and  in  some  of  the  scenes  is  said  not  to  be  unworthy  of 
Weber.— The  on  dits  relative  to  Covent-Garden  are  as  various  as  they 
are  unceitain  and  unsatisfactory.  Among  them  are  the  following 
That  the  company  will  keep  together,  and  engage  the  Haymarket 
Theatre ;  that  they  will  disperse,  and  some  of  them  take  up  with 
engagements  at  the  Minors ;  that  Elliston  has  it  in  contemplation  to 
engage  several  of  them,  and  make  a  vigorous  start  at  the  Surrey, 
In  the  meantime,  the  properties  of  the  Theatre  are  actually  adver¬ 
tised  to  be  sold  by  public  auction,  under  the  distress  for  the  taxes 
and  rates ;  and  if  the  proceeds  are  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  the 
remainder  must  be  got  out  of  the  materials  of  the  building !  It  is 
said  that  the  number  of  persons  dependent  for  their  support  on  this 
Theatre  amounts  to  no  less  than  seven  hundred.— Mr  Price  of  Drury- 
Lane  has  accepted  a  new  tragedy  from  Miss  Mitford,  in  which  Young 
and  Miss  Phillips  will  sustain  the  principal  parts.  Price  has  also  re¬ 
engaged  Braham,  who  will  not,  however,  appear  till  after  Christmas. 
We  do  not  hear  that  he  has  determined  on  setting  his  face  against 
the  plan  of  engaging  the  principal  performers  by  the  night,  as  was 
reported  at  the  close  of  the  season.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  said  that 
Vestris  and  Liston  are  both  to  receive  enormous  sums  under  this 
ruinous  system.  It  may  be  stated,  in  illustration  of  this  system,  and 
as  one  of  the  dramatic  miracles  of  the  day,  that  Laporte  has  not  lost 
much,  if  any  thing,  by  the  Italian  Opera  during  the  last  season. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  house  overflowed  almost  every  night, 
this  fact  becomes  particularly  worthy  of  attertion. — The  Duke  of 
Sussex,  who  appears  fond  of  theatricals,  has  engaged  a  box  during 
the  season  at  the  Surrey  Theatre. — A  Mr  Simpson,  a  clergyman  in 
Derby,  has  been  foolish  enough  to  write  a  letter  to  Miss  Foote,  ad¬ 
vising  her  to  leave  the  stage,  which  Miss  Foote  has  answered,  through 
her  mother,  in  rather  a  sharp  style.— A  young  lady,  named  Huddart, 
has  made  a  great  sensation  in  Dublin  in  the  character  of  Mrs  Oakhj, 
in  the  “  Jealous  Wife.”— The  Theatre  Fran^ais,  in  Paris,  has  at 
present  in  rehearsal  an  almost  literal  translation  of  Shakspeare’s 
“  Othello,”  by  M.  Alfred  de  Vigny.  The  French  must  be  much 
changed,  if  they  can  tolerate  the  burking  ol  Desdemona. — The  drama 
is  in  a  very  quiescent  state  here. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  interesting  and  highly  original  sketch  by  the  Ettrick  Sheph^'’‘^» 
entitled  “  W'at  the  Prophet,”  shall  appear  in  our  next.  We  have  also 
to  acknowledge  the  receiptof  a  very  amusing  parody  by  the  Shepherd, 
which  shall  likewise  have  a  place  next  Saturday. 

The  paper  on  “  Mottos”  will  be  inserted.—*'  A  True  Scotsman 
need  have  no  doubt  of  the  patriotism  of  the  person  alluded  to, 
although  he  may  occasionally  choose  desipere  in  loco, — 
read  “  A.  B,  C.’s”  tour  with  pleasure;— it  lies  for  him  at  the  pub- 
lisheis*.— The  verses  by  “  Musicus”  of  Greenock  are  not  without 
merit.— We  may  probably  make  some  use  of  the  lines  by  “  C.”  of  Dal¬ 
keith — In  the  “  Adieu  to  Ancient  Smoky,”  by  “  Philo-countribus  iH' 
summerosus,”  the  following  are  the  best  lines 

The  hum  of  men  hath  ceased  within  thy  walls. 

The  dancer’s  foot  hath  left  thy  stately  halls  ; 

The  starlight  eyes  thy  gardens  have  deserted ; 

Thy  carpets  are  roll’d  up ;  thy  rugs  inverted ; 

Thy  windows  closed  ;  thy  doors  all  lock’d  and  chain  d  ; 
Thy  stairs  un wash’d;  thy  brazen  doorplates  stain’d; 

While  ugly  housemaids,  in  possession  placed, 

W’ith  greasy  watchmen  junket,  drink,  and  waste; 

Or  Wrights  and  painters,— nuisances  abhorr’d  !— 

W  ith  brush  and  hammer,  o’er  thy  dwellings  lord* 

A  review  of  Low’s  History  of  Scotland  U  in  type*. 
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